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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


U PON the furred hides of these six cover subjects, the early history of a great State and 
Nation was written. In search of them, America’s explorers and pioneers swept across the 
land. At one time the pelts of some were the standard currency of the new continent and 
even before the landing of the Pilgrims, Dutch colonists survived because of their trade 
of fur with the Old World. 


Although those days are gone forever, fur is still big business in America. Trappers 
and fur farmers still produce about 30 million pelts each year with an average worth of 
almost $125 million. Even here in highly industrialized and civilized Pennsylvania, fur 
continues to be an important wildlife crop. 


Only marsupial on the northern continent, the opossum is a sort of living fossil. 
His nearest relative is the Kangaroo of Australia. This unwanted wanderer entered Penn- 
sylvania about forty years ago and although his pelt is practically worthless, he is well 
known to trappers. Opossums seem to have a special ability to get into good fox or mink 
sets, thereby ruining them. The skunk, on the other hand, has been a long-time favorite of 
the farm boy, even if not to his mother. He is one of the easiest of all Pennsylvania animals 
to trap although he is one of the “seven sleepers” and spends most of the winter below 
ground. 


Far more valuable are the four species of wetland wildlife portrayed below. The 
muskrat is unquestionably the most important fur-bearing animal in Pennsylvania as well 
as in the United States. Up to 700,000 may be taken in one year throughout the Keystone 
State. He is the favorite of amateur and professional trapper alike. More highly prized 
but not nearly so often caught is the mink. His pelt, when destined to become part of a 
ladies coat, is still a popular symbol of the ultimate in fashion and favor. 


Most valuable of all the furbearers, however, is unquestionably the beaver portrayed 
by Dr. Poole on the lower left corner of this month’s cover. Almost exterminated in Penn- 
sylvania thirty years ago, this “king” of the trapping trade has been brought back through 
wise and skillful wildlife management. Today, the average annual yield of beavers to 
successful trappers throughout the Commonwealth totals 3,000 or more. Equally as valuable 
but present in such limited numbers as to deserve complete protection, the otter seems ‘to 
be fighting a losing battle for survival in Pennsylvania. Now confined to only five north- 
eastern counties, this highly interesting and magnificent animal is still classified as a ‘“‘fur- 
aon el the Game Law but has not been subjected to an open trapping season 
since 1951, 
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Game Commission Selects M. J. Golden 






As New Executive Director 


pean Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, meeting in Harrisburg on 
January 3, announced the selection, 
with the Governor’s approval, of Mer- 
ton J. Golden as Executive Director. 
Mr. Golden had been serving as 
Deputy Executive Director since Oc- 
tober, 1955 and since the untimely 
death of Dr. Logan J. Bennett in Sep. 
tember, 1957, as Acting Executive 
Director. 

In assigning to Mr. Golden the 
leadership of its entire field force and 
headquarters staff, the Commission 
indicated a firm conviction that one 
of its own men who climbed every 
rung of the ladder to the top could 
contribute much to the Common- 
wealth’s wildlife management pro- 
gram. 

Golden, a native of Jessup, Lacka- 
wanna County, is 55 years old. His 
career with the Game Commission be- 
gan in 1929 when he became a Deputy 
Game Protector in his home district. 
In 1935 he was appointed to the posi- 
tion of Traveling Game Protector 
with duties in Lackawanna, Pike, 
Luzerne and Monroe Counties. A 
year later he was transferred to Berks 
County where he served as Game 
Protector until his promotion to Field 
Division Supervisor of the Commis- 
sion’s Southeast Division in 1940. He 
held this post until 1949 when he was 
assigned to the Harrisburg head- 
quarters staff to head the Commis- 
sion’s Cooperative Farm-Game Project 
program, largest undertaking of its 
kind in the nation. In October, 1955 
Golden was again promoted to the 
new position of Deputy Executive 
Director under Dr. Bennett. 


It is anticipated that the appoint- 
ment of Executive Director Golden, 
a product of the ranks, will encourage 
Commission personnel to greater 
achievements in the field. The Game 
Commission has long favored succes- 
sive promotions of qualified Game 
Protectors through Field Division staff 
positions into senior staff posts at the 
agency’s headquarters in Harrisburg. 

The new Executive Director 1s 
recognized nationally as an expert 
marksman, particularly with the re- 
volver and pistol. Among other 
trophies won in state and regional 
shoots, he holds the Canadian Na- 
tional Pistol Championship for 1952 
when he posted top aggregate score 
with both the .22 caliber pistol and 
.38 caliber revolver. 

Mr. Golden has hunted all species 
of Pennsylvania game birds and 
animals with success and has also 
made many hunting trips across the 
nation. He is an excellent wing shot 
and is particularly fond of wood- 
chuck and crow hunting. 

On becoming the chief administra- 
tive officer of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Golden said, “I am 
greatly honored at this expression of 
confidence by the Game Commission 
and the Governor of our great Com- 
monwealth. With the continued 
splendid cooperation I have received 
from all Game Commission em- 
ployees, the sportsmen, legislative 
representatives and other interested 
people of this state, I feel fully con- 
fident that we can continue to main- 
tain the high standards of perform- 
ance and accomplishment attained 
in the past.’ 
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Mix Well and Cast in a 
Hot Mould 


By Paul A. 


B HOLCOM fingered his pipe 
through the fragrant aroma of 
the tobacco pouch, thumbing the 
long-cut mixture into the bowl and 
tamping it solidly like he would a 
ball in the Old Man’s muzzle loader. 
Dragging a blue-tipped kitchen match 
along the leg of his dungarees, he let 
it flame for a moment before hold- 
ing it above the pipe’ bowl. The blue 
smoke ribboned upward toward the 
ceiling, struck the upper strata of 
warm air and then curled and eddied 
like a cat stretching in the sunshine. 

Outside, the January wind was 
whipping fine particles of granulated 
snow through the tops of the hem- 
locks where they finally sifted down- 
ward and struck the window pane, 
the energy of the wind being ex- 
pended. Deer season was long since 
diminished to a few memories wait- 
ing for recall in future years like 
stray dollars from the weekly check 
deposited in the bank. Spring crow 
hunting was over the horizon, and 
target shooting,—well that was some- 
thing a man could start dreaming 
about with no fear of exaggerating 
the expected scores. 

Betty shooed Ben away from the 
window long enough to make a pass 
at the floor with the mop and he 
moved on to the next until she 
reached it, and then he moved back 
again. 

Up the hill from the house, he 
could see the cold outline of the old 
hen coop commonly referred to as the 
Inner Sanctum. The roost had long 
ago given way to a wobbly work- 
bench, and the brooder stove which 
now lay rusting in a quiet ravine was 


Matthews 


replaced by the pot-bellied stove 
resurrected from another. group of 
cast-offs. A few dry corncobs for 
kindling and then some split maple 
cordwood always turned it the cherry 
red color of autumn leaves, bringing 
a feeling of nostalgia to those who 
grouped around its warmth. 

Ben lifted his jacket from a nail 
behind the door, pulled the collar 
flaps around his ears and shuffled out- 
side into the wind. Like the Old Man 
had said twenty years ago, January’s 
the time for a man to start thinkin’ 
about the future; to start getting 
things ready for the oncoming sea- 
sons—and to cast bullets! 

“When the crows start their spring 
flockin’ or the chucks start pokin’ 
their noggins above the alfalfa an’ 
clover,’ the Old Man had said, ‘‘we 
want to be right on tap with lots of 
shootin’ fodder, not a bunch of empty 
cases waitin’ to be reloaded.” 

Ben remembered the day well. 
Twenty years ago—maybe longer— 
January icicles slanting thirty degrees 
off the verticle due to the wind, and 
snow running-board high to the old 
Model T. The Old Man had come 
charging in the kitchen like a year- 
ling on green pasture to find Ben 
propped up against the stove, liter- 
ally digesting the pros and cons of 
high velocities and big bore and won- 
dering if he could ever completely 
absorb the endless knowledge of the 
subject of firearms. The Old Man 
stomped the snow from his turned- 
down hip boots, hung his tattered 
sheep-skin across the back of a chair 
and moved toward the table where 
Ben’s mother was already pouring a 
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cup of warmed-up breakfast coffee. 

“Mornin’ Miz Holcom; hyar, Ben.” 
The two salutations were run almost 
together. 

“Hi,” Ben said and then he lost 
himself for another two minutes in 
the wind-up paragraphs of a highly 
controversial gun article. 

The Old Man studied Ben care- 
fully through a two-week stubble of 
grey beard that irritated his cheeks 
but was much easier to tolerate than 
exposing a clean-shaven face to the 
wintry gods of the outdoors. 

“We got work to do today, Ben.” 

“Work? In this kind of weather?” 


“Won't be long an’ we'll be out 
shootin’. Got to get some fodder 
ready now or be sorry later.” 

“Castin’ or loading?” 

“Casting today, Ben. We ain’t got 
enough bullets left to make a fair 
splatter on the floor if they wuz all 
melted together. I stoked up the fire 
afore I left an’ put the lead pot over 
with the moulds heatin’ up on the 
back of the stove. Everything ought 
to be in fair shape by the time we get 
back.” 


Ben nursed a cup of coffee along 
with the Old Man and then the two 
of them followed the log road up the 
winding ridge where the weather- 
beaten shack was poised defiantly 
against the shrieking wind. The 
smoke from the chimney was flat- 
tened and whipped away into the at- 
mosphere, leaving hardly a trace of 
its presence. But in the cabin it was 
warm, mighty warm, for bullet cast- 
ing is by nature a job that brings out 
the sweat even in the winter time. 

One of the stove lids had been re- 
moved and in its place a large cast 
iron melting pot sunk into the flames, 
its outer rim barely large enough to 
prevent the pot from falling into the 
firebox. Even before taking off their 
coats, the two hunters, bonded by a 
cement of gunpowder and lead, 
peered over the brim and noted the 
fine beads of melted tin appearing on 
top of the mixture. 


“Won't be long now, boy. The tin 
always melts first an’ the lead follers 
it like a hound dog on a rabbit.” 

On the back of the stove up-ended 
on their slightly spread blocks, were 
several bullet moulds being heated in 
preparation for the rifleman’s most 
solemn ritual. There was the old 
Gould 330 grain hollow point mould 
for the 45 Sharps, a small 85 grain 
job for Ben’s 25/20, and a long, 
blunt-nosed design for the Old Man’s 
Krag that still recalled memories of a 
place called San Juan. 

The Old Man scraped at the sur- 
face of the metal with a ladle, leaving 
a bright smear where the globules of 
melted tin were dragged along. On 
one side of the pot nearest the center 
of the stove, the crust broke and the 
molten alloy showed through, clean 
and almost oily in appearance. 

They pulled the table close to the 
stove, covering it with a folded blan- 
ket to protect the fresh cast bullets as 
they fell from the moulds. 

“If you want ’em to fly straight,” 
the Old Man said, “‘you got to protect 
them from getting all battered up. 
Especially the bases. Ain’t nothing 
worse fer accuracy than a bullet with 
a lop-sided base. It goes out the bar- 
rel wobbling like the hind end of a 
spaniel on fresh bird sign. 

Ben noticed the two pair of canvas 
gloves and shivered in anticipation. 
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Prior to this, the Old Man had never 
allowed him to cast a ball, but let 
him sit and watch the fascinating op- 
eration. Noticing that the lead had 
all melted, he pulled on the gloves, 
seized a ladle in one hand and the 
big hollow-pointed mould in_ the 
other. The Old Man started to say 
something, thought better of the idea 
and stepped back as Ben dipped the 
nozzled ladle into the metal. That it 
came out a solid glob didn’t surprise 
the Old Man a bit, nor did he offer 
Ben any advice but took his own 
ladle and hung it over the side of the 
pot to let it heat to the same tem- 
perature as the lead. Ben caught on 
and washed his ladle around in the 
alloy until the lead would pour freely 
through the nozzle. Then he scooped 
up a dipper full, held it above the 
mould and tried to pour through the 
small hole in the spue cutter. 


It sounded like pouring thick mo- 
tor oil, and all the time the silvery 


stream was disappearing through the 


spue cutter, Ben noticed the Old 
Man’s jaw bones working like he had 
a fish bone in his throat or wanted to 
say something but couldn't. The 
mould took better than a full dipper 
of lead before it finally sludged over 
the hole in the cutter. He hung the 
ladle over the edge of the pot, swung 
the mould over the table and struck 
the cut-off plate with the short piece 
of broom handle that lay ‘there for 
that purpose. A small, misshapened 
piece of lead fell onto the table. 


“You forgot to put the hollow- 
point pin in the bottom of the 
mould, Ben. The lead run straight 
through!” 


Ben flushed with embarrassment 
and still muttering apologies, put the 
pin in place, giving it half a turn to 
lock it in position. It took scarcely 
more than a small dab to fill the 
mould this time and with a smug 
look that told the Old Man the cat 
had finally gotten the cream out of 
the churn, he cut off the spue and 
opened the mould. The object had 


some small resemblance of a bullet, 
but was so wrinkled and undersized 
that it could easily have fallen 
through the bore of the old Sharps 
without touching a land. 

“Now, you little idjit, if you want 
to take a little time larnin’ I'll show 
you how its done.” 


If Ben hadn’t noticed the Old 
Man’s Adam’s apple bobbing up and 
down his throat, he’d have thought 
that finally the Old Timer was thor- 
oughly provoked. He hung the ladle 
back in the pot, put the mould aside 
and watched while the oldster put a 
lump of beeswax in the bullet metal 
and began stirring furiously. Huge 
clouds of black smoke belched up- 
wards and about the time the Old 
Man’s face was completely hidden 
from view, the smoke ignited and for 
a split second flames licked at the 
ceiling, then died down rapidly. 
There was an odd smell of burnt hair 
in the room and the Old Man mut- 
tered something under his breath 
about being closer than he'd planned 
on. 


“You always got to flux your 
metal,” he explained to Ben, “if you 
want it to flow smooth-like in the 
mould, And another thing. This 
metal is alloyed one to sixteen; that 
is one pound of tin to sixteen of lead 
or thereabouts, and the metals don’t 
mix good unless you flux it. The tin 
tends to float on top of the lead. Now 
hand me that Gould mould, and I'll 
should you how to run a bullet.” 

Ben handed the mould over and 
the Old Man went to work with a 
rhythmic motion that belied years of 
experience. The first ten or fifteen 
bullets he made no attempt to re- 
trieve on the blanket. 

“They won’t be any good until the 
mould gets het up like the lead an’ 
gets all the oil burnt out of the 
blocks. That’s what makes all them 
wrinkles you had and gives you the 
rounded bases like I was telling 
about.” 

When the Old Man finally did 
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dump a bullet on the table, it was 
shaped perfectly with clear cut 
grooves, sharp-cornered base, and an 
even hollow-point. “Ain't nothing to 
it if you learn how it’s done before 
wallern’ around in the lead pot!” 

The Old Man’s hands worked in 
perfect unison, always going through 
exactly the same motions and with 
the same results. Dip the lead from 
the bottom of the pot; hold the 
mould on its side with the spue hole 
against the nozzle of the dipper; tip 
them both up together for about fif- 
teen seconds and then remove the 
ladle. Ben could see the small puddle 
of metal harden and then the Old 
Man cut it off with a sharp blow 
against the spue cutter. After half a 
turn with the hollow-point pin, he 
opened the blocks and dropped out 
the shiny bullet that was to scat down 
the range in the not too distant 
future. 

Taking the thirty caliber mould for 
the Krag, Ben tried to copy the Old 
Man from every motion of his hands 
to sticking the tip of his tongue 
through the corners of his lips. Even 
that seemed to help the accumulation 
of bullets on the table. 

The lead in the pot went down 
slow, a lot like shoveling dirt out of 
a hole. At first the pile of bullets 
grew fast and then as the novelty of 
the job wore off and the heat of the 
mould made itself felt through the 
gloves, the production lagged. Ben 
changed from the Krag mould to the 
cooler 25/20 and the speed at which 
the bullets hardened in the cooler 
mould was quite noticeable for the 
first dozen or two, and then as it be- 
came hotter, the monotony of waiting 
for the spue to harden seemed un- 
bearable. 

“Must have at least a hundred of 
each kind, by now,” Ben said, hoping 
the Old Man would take the hint 
and signal for a coffee break. But the 
Old Timer merely nodded his head 
in agreement and went on casting, 
expertly and efficiently, with a perfect 
bullet at every opening of the mould. 

































When the lead in the pot began to 
get too hot and the bullets took on 
a frosty appearance, the Old man 
added small ingots of premixed alloy 
or several pounds of retrieved bullets 
that had flattened themselves in the 
bank behind the target butts. Then 
the mixture had to be fluxed again 
and the impurities skimmed off the 
top. It was hot, tedious, smoky work, 
but the Old Man never slowed a bit. 
It was as though he had been born 
with a mould in one hand and the 
ladle in the other, and his life de- 
pended on the number of bullets and 
the perfection with which they were 
cast. 

In the middle of the afternoon they 
finally stopped, not because the Old 
Man had any desire to quit, but be- 
cause the table top was completely 
covered, and to cast another ball 
meant dropping it on top of one pre- 
viously cast—a battered base—an in- 
accurate shot sometime during the 
summer or the fall squirrel season. 
From under the bunk along the wall, 
the Old Man produced several coffee 
cans he had carefully hoarded, and in 
these, they stored the products of the 
day, packing them very carefully base 
down, and separating the layers of 
bullets with circular pieces of card- 
board. For the normal man, they had 
enough shooting fodder to last a life- 
time; for the Old Man and Ben they 
had half enough for a year. 
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Later, as they relaxed over roily 
coffee, the Old Man said, “next Sat- 
urday we’ll give her another whirl.” 

“You mean we ain’t done yet?” 

The Old Timer’s grey eyes squinted 
a bit as he thumbed tobacco in the 
corncob pipe, scratched a match on 
the side of the table, and sucked the 
flame into the fine-cut clippings that 
probably had been mixed with corn 
silk or the toasted inner bark of 
green willow. 

“Ben, a rifleman is never too good 
a shot. If'n you have a hundred cat- 
tiges and yore life depends on just 
one, use ninety-nine of ’em fer prac- 
tice an’ make the other one count!” 
He blew a cloud of smoke toward the 
smudge-stained ceiling, and then to 
emphasize his words, pointed the pipe 
stem at Ben. 

“My Dad once told me that the 
right to own a rifle was probably the 
greatest privilege in the world, and 
the right to go huntin’ is the greatest 
heritage ever bestowed on the com- 
mon, ordinary man. We mustn’t ever 
take these rights lightly, Ben, because 
the man who has a rifle and doesn’t 
know how to use it, is a potential 
murderer in the worst sense of the 
word. He’s the kind of a feller that 
shoots his gun in the woods jest to 
hear the noise, not thinkin’ about 
where the bullet’s going to fly or 
what its going to hit. He’s the kind of 
a feller that helps leave a crippled 
deer in the woods for every five that’s 
taken out. 





“Now I aint’ sayin’ that every man 
has to go whole hog on it like you 
and I do. We just happen to like it a 
bit better than most of ’em, but the 
least that a man can do is to learn 
how to use his rifle afore he goes in 
the woods. He owes that much to 
the game and to every other hunter 
afield, and then when the real test 
comes, like it did with Dad at a place 
called Gettysburg, the man_ that 
knows his rifle ain’t going to be the 
weak link in the chain. 


“Cast bullets, Ben, makes a lot of 
shootin’ easy on the pocketbook; and 
a lot of shootin’ is a mighty good 
way to start a lad your age along the 
right track.” 


Throughout the twenty years, the 
Old Man’s words had never lost their 
meaning, and although Gettysburg 
became a monument to brave men, 
Ben saw other places where the final 
examination was punctuated with ex- 
clamation marks and periods from 
an Ml. 


The old hen coop was drafty, and 
as he huddled over the gasoline 
plumber’s furnace waiting for the 
heat to warm up the Inner Sanctum, 
he scraped the ladle across the top 
of the bullet metal. Lead, he thought, 
is a lot like a young lad just starting 
to hunt. Cast him just right, and he'll 
fly true; cast him in a cold mould 
and neglect to flux him with good 
understanding, and he’ll come out a 
misshapened piece of lead. 





FREE MATERIAL FOR GUN CLUBS 


Nomenclature charts have been in great demand for club rooms, especi- 
ally among instructors working with junior groups in hunter safety classes. 
Remington Arms Company is ready to supply three different ‘charts, 21 by 
25 inches, that simplify instructor’s discussions of guns and ammunition. 

Remington also will provide construction plans for silhouette running 
deer targets that are excellent for off-season practice and as an aid in 


sighting-in rifles. 


For this free material, clubs can send a post card to: Remington Arms 


Company, Inc., Shooting Promotion, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 























N ANY deer management program, 

one of the major problems con- 
fronting the conservation agency is 
the role of nutrition as a decimating 
factor in herd mortality. In areas, 
such as Northern Minnesota, where 
mortality is experienced among 
“yarded” deer during the winter, it is 
usually explained as malnutrition. 

Until recently, there was no reli- 
able diagnostic technique that could 
be used to determine if malnutrition 
was responsible, directly or indirectly, 
for the death of a deer. Carcasses 
found in the spring following the 
melting of the snow were often in 





JAMES A. LEE is technical assis- 
tant to the Director, Division of 
Game and Fish, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Conservation with head- 
quarters in St. Paul. His article 
originally appeared in the March- 
April, 1957 issue of “The Conserva- 
tion Volunteer,” official bulletin of 
the Minnesota Department of Con- 
servation. 


Why - and How - Deer Bi: 


By James A. Lee 
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such a state of deterioration that post 
mortem findings were unsatisfactory. 
These carcasses had been ravaged by 
decay and scavengers and only the 
skeletal remains were left for study. 

The discovery of a technique to 
correctly determine whether or not 
death had been preceded by emacia- 
tion, heralded a new approach to the 
problems of starvation in deer. The 
use of bone marrow as an index to 
malnutrition in deer is based on the 
knowledge that a starving animal ex- 
hibits a marked reduction in the fat 
content of the marrow. 

Animals in top-notch healthy con- 
dition reveal a marrow in the femur 
(leg bone joining the pelvis) which is 
nearly solid white fat. When in a 
state of starvation, the femur marrow 
is yellowish-red or red, and of a gela- 
tinous consistency. Anemia-like condi- 
tions, associated with the starvation 
process, can alter the color of the 
marrow somewhat; the marrow, of 
course, being the principal site of red 
corpuscle production. 

Now that the incidence of starva- 
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tion caused mortality in wintering 
deer herds could be fairly well de- 
termined, some wildlife scientists be- 
came interested in the actual starva- 
tion processes and how they mani- 
fested themselves. 

For instance, they had seen deer 
die with “full stomachs,” and more 
often than not, the stomach contents 
proved to have nutritive values. Such 
a condition was commonly known to 
those who engaged in artificial feed- 
ing of nutritious food concentrates to 
wintering deer, in an attempt to stave 
off starvation. Subsequent autopsies 
revealed these deer to be “starvation 
deer.” This unaccountable fact spur- 
red some research efforts, aimed at a 
better understanding of the physio- 
logical changes surrounding starva- 
tion. 

Is there, perhaps, a “starvation 
threshold” beyond which there is no 
hope of recovery regardless of the 
nutritive value of the food eaten after 
this “threshold” is crossed? Research 
has shown that this is probably true; 
that when emaciation has reached the 
point wherein body tissues are being 





drawn upon to sustain life (as evi- 
denced by a marrow fat content ap- 
proaching ten per cent or less of 
normal), recuperation is impossible. 

But why, many ask, should deer 
Who are approaching starvation fail 
to recover when nutritious food con- 
centrates are fed to them? Well, of 
course, some do, but here again wild- 
life scientists are faced with many 
unsolved problems. 

A deer is a ruminant, such as a 
cow, and has a digestive physiology 
which is very similar. The stomach, 
or rumen, contains bacteria and one- 
celled organisms (protozoa) that are 
highly specialized in breaking down 
the food materials and providing for 
the assimilation of the nutrients by 
the animal. In fact, what is not gener- 
ally known, is that these organisms 
must be nourished first, since their 
bodies and the end products of their 
metabolism are what nourish the 
deer. 

Yet virtually nothing is known 
about these important organisms and 
how they actually function. Why do 
deer fail to thrive on certain winter 


INSPECTION OF BONE MARROW is the best known technique in determining whether 
or not a deer has starved. Animals in top-notch health reveal a marrow in the femur 
(leg bone joining the pelvis) which is nearly solid white fat; starved deer a femur marrow 


of yellow-red or red color. 
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browse species, for example, which 
analyze well chemically from a nutri- 
tive point of view? Why are these 
rumen organisms unable to properly 
utilize artificial food concentrates in- 
gested by deer? Are they so highly 
specific in their requirements that 
they fail to make available certain 
amino acids (body building blocks) 
necessary to proper body mainte- 
nance and growth? 

Does a deer which has been feeding 
exclusively on woody browse under- 
go, perhaps, a complete demise of 
these rumen organisms, when its diet 
is suddenly switched to alfalfa hay, 
oats or some other artificial food? Re- 
search has indicated that this might 
be the case and points the way to- 
ward a better understanding of death 
on a “full stomach.” 

Proteins, and the every day need 
for them, is a subject only too familiar 
to people who watch TV, listen to 
radio, or read advertisements. Pro- 
teins are needed by people and they 
are needed by deer. The major dif- 
ference is that medical science has 
determined the protein levels needed 


EMBRYO RESORBTION is known to occur 
in starving female deer. Exact point in 
starvation process at which a pregnant doe 
will resorb one or more of her unborn 
fawns is not known. 
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by humans, and nutritionists are see- 
ing to it that we receive it in our 
daily foods. 

Wildlife scientists, on the other 
hand, know very little about the pro- 
tein requirements of deer and only 
slightly more about the general level 
of crude protein available to them. 


It can be quickly seen that a deer 
who does not meet its minimum pro- 
tein requirements is forced to draw 
upon its own body tissues—starvation 
has started. 


This, again, raises the question of 
how long a deer can be malnourished 
and still recover? Does a sex or age 
differential exist in this respect? Do 
pregnant does have a higher crude 
protein requirement than bucks or 
non-pregnant does? At what point in 
the starvation process does a pregnant 
doe resorb her embryo (s) to satisfy a 
protein deficiency? 


Knowledge of these and many asso- 
ciated problems can only be gained 
through research. Answers when they 
are found, will lead to a host of other 
problems. Fcr example, are the badly 
over-browsed, preferred species of 
plants growing on our deer range the 
result of a palatability preference or 
a physiological need? Which browse 
species should be particularly en- 
couraged in the deer herd’s winter 
range area? 


Research designed to evaluate the 
efficiency of digestion of the key 
browse species would provide an in- 
sight. The inability to efficiently 
digest foods results in a feeling of 
“fullness,” loss of energy, and sub- 
sequent use of fat deposits in the 
body. These are the subtle begin- 
nings of starvation. 


Much more could be written on 
what we don’t know about starvation 
in deer. To those who would scoff 
at fundamental and basic research on 
problems such as these, let them pro- 
vide the answers to some of the ques- 
tions posed. Wildlife managers are 
eager to translate this information 
into applied management. 
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Changing Season 


By John H. Day 


_ lonesomest spot in all the 
countryside, the one which the 
winter has made most vacant of all, 
is the thicket corner where hangs the 
great gray nest of the white-faced hor- 
nets. Its door stands hospitably open 
but it is no longer thronged with 
burly burghers roaring to and fro on 
business that cannot wait. While the 
warm sun of August shone down on 
it that entry way knew the jostling 
bustle of a great swarm of selfless 
toilers. Now the gray paper shell 
hangs empty, a ghostly lonesome re- 
minder of the roaring energy and 
social unity which had gone into its 
building. 

Most people misunderstand the 
vim and vigor of the hornet, and his 
near of kin the yellow jacket and the 
nervous wasp. Universal opinion 
holds that these fellows are entirely 
too hasty in getting to the point in 
any argument. They certainly brook 
no interference with their right to a 
home and the bringing up of the 
family. In defense of these rights they 
are certainly hasty. 


Disturb not the even tenor of his 
home-building and home-keeping way 
and the white-faced hornet becomes a 
most interesting creature. One of his 
kind used to visit the tent in which 
I camped one summer and we got to 
be good neighbors. At first I viewed 
him with distrust, but he dodged my 
blow and landed plump on a housefly 
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that was rubbing his forelegs together 
in congratulatory manner on the tent 
roof. 

This fly had without doubt been 
mingling with germs of superior 
standing, but his happiness over the 
success of the event was of brief dura- 
tion. There came from his wings just 
one screech of alarm followed by an 
ominous silence. Then came the deep 
roar of the hornet’s propellers as he 
rounded the curve through the tent 
door and gave her full-speed ahead 
on the home road. 

An hour later he was back, had 
captured another fly almost immedi- 
ately, and was off. He came again, 
many times a day, and day after day, 
until I began to follow his flights 
with the interest of an old friend. He 
never bothered me or anyone else. 
The capture of house-flies was his vo- 
cation and it demanded all his energy 
and attention. 

He used to go bumbling and but- 
ting about the tent in a near-sighted 
excitement that was humorous to 
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behold. He didn’t know a fly from a 
hole in the tent pole, and there was 
a tack in the ridgepole whose head he 
captured exultantly and let go in a 
sort of slow wonder every time he 
came in. A cloud over the sun de- 
layed him and in wet weather he was 
never to be seen. 

His method with the fly in hand 
was direct and effective. The first 
buzz was followed by the snip-snip of 
his shear-like jaws. You could hear 
the sound and see the gauzy wings 
flutter slowly to the tent floor. If the 
fly kicked much his legs went in the 
same way. Then the hornet took a 
firmer grip on his prize and was off 
with him to the nest, where the hap- 
less victim became chewed-up fly soup 
for hungry hornet larvae. 

The climax of the work ,of the 
great paper hive in the thicket was 
reached in August. The new queens 
had been reared to maturity. The 
first chill days of autumn brought 
rain and the change from bustling 
life to silence was almost startling. 
Almost in a day the hive was de- 
serted. The chill of autumn laid the 
cold hand of death on the busy 
white-faced workers. Numbed with 
cold, they died wherever the chill 
caught them. Only the queens had 
vitality to withstand the winter. 

The gray nest in the thicket, hang- 
ing like a jack-o-lantern above the 
drifted snow, is pathetic in its empti- 
ness. I shiver in a sort of sympathetic 
loneliness as I pass that way. And 
then I forget the loneliness as I think 
of the busy worker who used to come 
into my tent, and having caught his 
fly, hung head downward from ridge- 
pole or canvas-edge by one hind foot 
while all his other feet were busy 
holding his lamb for the shearing. 

The only groundhog I ever saw on 
Groundhog Day gazed back at me 
from the pages of a roto section, his 
prophetic countenance.surrounded by 
journalistic tributes to his prowess as 
a weather seer. All the groundhogs 
of my acquaintance sleep entirely too 
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soundly to wake up on a February 
Day, no matter what inducements. I 
once came across a_ sorry-looking 
woodchuck frozen stiff at the entrance 
to his burrow, while biting winds 
sent cold drifts of snow crystals hurt- 
ling across the hillside. This fellow 
had evidently been struck down by 
disease and had come upstairs to die. 
Probably the groundhog’s greatest 
claim to fame is his ability to go to 
sleep in the fall before cold weather 
and not wake up until the spring has 
again brought out the green things 
for his delectation. Mr. Wardle’s fat 
boy from Dickens’ immortal pages 
never slept as the woodchuck sleeps, 
however well he matched his eating. 
When the sun of October swings 
low in the south, and he has become 
so fat that he seems to roll to and fro 
from his burrow on casters, he retirés 
to his snuggest chamber, tucks his 
nose in between his little black- 
gloved forepaws, and goes to sleep. 
The groundhog is without doubt 
one of the founders of vegetarianism. 
He added inches to his girth when he 
learned that red clover which the 
early settlers kindly brought with 
them had a nourishing quality that 
defies competition. He can get so fat 
on clover that when he retires for the 
year he is as near a complete globe 
as anything with feet and a face can 
ever be. He can get no fatter than 
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that on garden truck, but he likes it 
better. 


One year when I had projected a 
rather ambitious garden plot a 
groundhog moved in to supervise. In 
early dawn, when the dew was on 
the lettuce he would take his toll of 
the bed, seasoning it with a raddish 
and a snip at a leaf or two of parsley. 
These were mere appetizers for the 
feast. His next course was the peas. 
He would go down a row and elimi- 
nate everything but a stubble of 
tough butts that had been shorn of 
their ladylike and smiling greenness. 


These eating chores were his oc- 
cupation, his day’s work, so to speak, 
and he went at them at the first blink 
of dawn and got them off his mind. 
Then he retired to his burrow just 
on the corner of the garden before 
either the sun or I got up and slept 
the dreamless sleep of one who has 
labored righteously and fed well. I 
suspect him of letting out his belt a 
hole a day on the plethora of pro- 
teins I had been coaxing along all 
spring. 
s The only time the groundhog 

really works is when he is digging his 
burrow. Apparently this is a distaste- 
ful task and he wants to get it over 
as soon as possible, for he makes the 
dirt fly until it is done. When his 
den is dug out, he’ll often escape by 
burrowing off through the soil like a 
mole, managing somehow to avoid 
suffocation. 

Precisely at 11 A. M. on February 2 
the grizzled whistlepig is supposed 
to shake off the grogginess of his long 
sleep and crawl out of his cozy bur- 
row to blink his weather eye and give 
his down-to-earth prediction on win- 
ter’s chance of keeping a grip on 
things. What he don’t know about 
the weather would fill a lot of books. 
It may be, as the radio thriller has 
it, that “the shadow knows.” Of 
course, if there’s no shadow, nobody 
knows. 

Actually the groundhog as a 
weather seer is neither an imposter 


nor a hoax, but a plain case of mis-. 
taken identity. The early settlers had 
long associated the Candlemas Day 
legend with a different animal—the 
—— hedgehog. When they got 
over here the nearest thing they could 
find to the familiar creature they had 
known back home was the wood- 
chuck. So the whistlepig had to ac- 
cept an appointment he didn’t seek 
and has never been able to reject. 

Part of the summer scene is the 
occasional sight of the ’chuck sunning 
before his den, or foraging in his 
favored clover patch. The first days 
of February would be drab indeed 
had we not the Groundhog Day 
legend. Say’s Riley’s farm boy, to 
whom fell the onerous task of keep- 
ing the wood box filled: 

‘Nothin’ ever made me madder 

Than for Pap to stomp in, layin’ 
On a’ extra forestick, sayin’ 

’Groun’ hog’s out and seed his 

shadder!” 

Songsparrows are singing once 
again whenever the February sun 
peeks through to warm up the dawn- 
ing. Now the die is cast. Once these 
little streak-breasted fellows move 
into the choir lofts it’s only a mat- 
ter of time. From now on, no matter 
how much zero weather nor how 
deep the morning snow, the country- 
man hangs on to his hat as the way- 
side flees down the calendar into 
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spring. From some stray breeze, er- 
rantly freighting a breath of the 
tropics, the songsparrows got the 
word. 

Man is never alone upon the earth 
so long as he walks with the sound of 
bird voices in his ear. It is said that 
if man were to live in a world of 
absolute silence he would soon go 
mad. Dark and forsaken would be the 
land where no bird voice was heard. 
Even in the dead of winter the crows 
and starlings, the titmice and wood- 
peckers speak with reassurance that 
all’s right with the world. 

But when the friendly little song- 
2 sits high in the lilac bush at 
the garden’s edge and sings: “Jesus 
loves even me-me-me-me-me!” the 
winter-jaded countryman feels a 

uickening of his pulse at the 
thought of the misty green, days not 
far off. He thanks his God for the 
joy of living in a wonderland where 
the rolling seasons change and where 
“the time of the singing of birds” 
precludes the vernal awakening. 

Melting snows and drizzling rains 
have soaked the forest floor. I 
couldn’t find a log dry enough to sit 
down on and loafed for a time lean- 
ing against the great bole of a tre- 
mendous black maple. Already the 
dampness underfoot was getting in its 
work. The leaf mulch had packed 
into a soggy mass, rotting down to 
the rich humus which feeds the tiny 
rootlets of woods flower and forest 
monarch alike. 

In the pine plantation edging the 
timber I had seen golden crowned 
kinglets and a brown creeper, with 
the usual entourage of chickadees. 
Here in the heart of the woodland 
a small flock of juncoes was busy 
about the tangled remains of a huge 
windfall. The day was overcast and 
in the gloom their white outer tail 
feathers showed up like neon lights. 
For some reason the woodpeckers 
were elsewhere. I didn’t see one of 
these chisel-billed fellows all day. 

The great Rail Splitter who knew 
so well the mid-continent woodlands 


of his young manhood would hardly 
recognize the sorry cut-over tracts we 
call timberland nowadays. He would 
seek in vain the chestnut which lent 
its straight-grained lengths to his axe 
and wedge and splitting maul. He 
would fail to find the tall stands of 
tulip-poplar which once reached high 
for the sun across the rolling hills. 
The white man has surely been a 
poor steward. 

Once past Valentine’s Day the 
countryman knows that winter is on 
the downgrade. There may be a few 
more blizzards, but the driving sun, 
roaring back from his wide swing 
south of the equator, makes now 
short work of the most stubborn drift. 
The calendar says it is still winter, 
but we have once more heard the 
sound of rain and running brooks. 
There will be a certain day when 
the air comes in over the hills with 
a different feeling. It’s an evanescent, 
intangible feeling, but all country- 
men know and love this first soft 
promise of the returning spring. 





OUTDOOR REVERIES END 


With this chapter, the series 
of nature essays by the late John 
H. Day, a regular feature of this 
magazine since September, 1950, 
comes to an end. Mr. Day died 
suddenly last October. “Chang- 
ing Seasons” was written shortly 
before his untimely passing and 
may well have been the last 
manuscript ever to emerge from 
his typewriter and from his 
heart. 

John Day was born in Wash- 
ington, Pa. and attended public 
schools there. He was graduated 
from Washington & Jefferson 
College in 1926 and recently 
took a master’s degree in Eng- 
lish at Pitt. His writings were 
widely known. In addition to 
the series in GAME News, his 
nature columns appeared in 
many newspapers throughout 
the East. 
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Common Winter Birds of the Woodlands 





. Can you name Pennsylvania’s largest woodpecker? 

. What common winter bird has a bright orange-red bill? 

. How did the nuthatch get its name? 

. What bird is nicknamed the ““Tea-kettle bird?” 

. Can you name three winter birds that have crested heads? 

. What family of birds is especially adept at gathering food from the 


underside of limbs and branches? 


. Which is our largest wren? 


. What common winter bird sings its name? 
After reading the following article you should know the answers to these 
questions. How many do you know before you read it? 


Sr. might seem like an 
odd time of the year to be study- 
ing birds, but actually it’s the best 
season to learn to know your feath- 
ered neighbors. The hordes of birds 
that invade our woodlands in the 
spring only result in confusion, and 
the amateur bird student will do bet- 
ter to start his field work during the 
cold months when the avian. popula- 
tion is considerably sparser. Once the 
winter birds are mastered he will be 
in a better position to cope with the 
spring migration. 

In this article those species usually 
found in fields and meadows, game 
birds, and the rare or irregular winter 
visitants will be omitted. The heroes 
of this piece are the common birds 
that might be met with in the dead 
of winter in your favorite deer or 


grouse coverts or along that secret 
trout stream. 

With few exceptions our winter 
birds have decided preferences as to 
feeding places. Some clamber about 
the tree trunks and large limbs, seek- 
ing their food in the form of insect 
eggs, cocoons, and hibernating insects 
in crevices in the bark. Others glean 
their living mainly from among the 
smaller branches and twigs. Still an- 
other group finds its food on or near 
the ground, scratching among the 
leaves and searching through the 
underbrush. 

Because these habits frequently pro- 
vide a clue to identification the birds 
have been grouped according to their 
feeding preferences in the following 
descriptions and the accompanying 
illustrations. 
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Birds Found On Tree Trunks 
And Larger Limbs 


1. Downy Woodpecker. A sparrow- 
sized woodpecker—white beneath, 
black with white polka-dots above. 
The male has a small red patch on 
the nape of his neck. This smallest 
and most common of our woodpeckers 
is the one usually attracted to feeding 
counters that are provided with suet. 
Hairy Woodpecker (not shown). 
This bird is a larger edition of the 
downy. Aside from his size and slim- 
mer build he can be distinguished 
from the smaller species by his plain 
white outer tail feathers. Those of the 
downy’s are barred with black. 

2. Pileated Woodpecker. This strik- 
ing bird is fond of big timber. Its 
plumage is a bold pattern of black 
and white topped with a showy red 
crest. Crow-sized, it is our largest 
woodpecker. The pileated’s ringing 
“Kuk, kuk, kuk” is a distinctive 


woodland sound, louder and more 
irregularly uttered than the flicker’s 
cry. Huge rectangular excavations in 
trees are evidence of this _bird’s 
presence. 

3. Brown Creeper. Inconspicuous in 
every way, the brown creeper is more 
abundant than suspected. Smaller 
than an English sparrow, its brown 
and white streaked and mottled body 
is anything but eye-catching. Its call 
is so weak it usually goes unnoticed. 
The creeper’s feeding pattern is quite 
unvarying. Beginning at the base of 
a tree it hitches its way up the trunk, 
meticulously searching every cranny 1n 
the bark for hidden food. Somewhere 
in the upper part of the tree it sud- 
denly lets go all holds, drops to the 
base of another tree, and resumes its 
near-sighted, ascending search. 

4. White-breasted Nuthatch. This 
stubby little bird dressed in blue-gray, 
white, and black is one of our most 
accomplished avian acrobats. Hop- 
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ping down a tree trunk headfirst or 
crawling about on the underside of a 
limb is all in his day’s work. The 
name “nuthatch” refers to his habit 
of wedging a soft shelled nut or large 
seed into a crevice and hacking it 
open with blows of his bill. The call 
note is a peculiar nasal, “Yank-yank- 
yank.” 

5. Red-breasted Nuthatch. Smaller 
than the preceding, this bird is 
roughly the size of a house wren. A 
black line through the eye and a rusty 
or buffy tinge to the under parts 
further distinguishes him from the 
white-breasted nuthatch. His call is a 
series of ‘“Na-a-a’s” sounding for all 
the world like a tiny toy trumpet. 


Birds Found Among the Smaller 
Branches and Twigs 

6. Black-capped Chickadee. The 

cheery little chickadee in his neat 

gray and white coat and natty black 

cap is everyone’s favorite. In the 


woods his inquisitive nature quickly 
exerts itself when he discovers you 
standing nearby. As often as not he 
will flit to a branch within a few feet 
of your face and inspect your count- 
enance with all the unabashed inno- 
cence of a small boy. At the feeding 
shelf he becomes unbelievably tame 
in a short time. The chickadee is 
smart enough to know that a dead, 
curled-up leaf stubbornly clinging to 
an otherwise bare branch makes a 
good hideout for tasty insects, and his 
presence is often announced by his 
noisy onslaught against one such leafy 
fortress. His call is a pert “Chick-a- 
dee” or an abbreviated ‘‘Dee-dee-dee.” 


7. Tufted Titmouse. An excitable 
slate-gray bird with a topknot on his 
head—that’s the tufted titmouse, no 
mistake about that. This sparrow- 
sized bird is always in a tizzy about 
something. Anything from a squirrel 
to a human will start him fussing, 
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and the discovery of a screech owl 
hidden away in a hollow chestnut 
tree is enough to call in all the tit- 
mice in the county. This amusing 
fellow usually travels with a flock of 
his own kind, and frequently with a 
gang of chickadees. 

8. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. An_ ex- 
tremely tiny bird, the ruby-crown 
moves from twig to twig with a rest- 
less persistance that makes it difficult 
to see what he really looks like. His 
upper parts are a soft olive, brightest 
on the rump, and the underparts are 
nearly white. A pale eye-ring accents 
the beady eye. A flaming red crown 
patch that is usually concealed is 
occasionally erected, much to the sur- 
prise and delight of the viewer. As a 
matter of fact, this bustling example 
of perpetual motion is full of sur- 
prises. One of the most delightful is 
his intricate and exquisitely beautiful 
spring song, a roundelay that seems 
much too large for so small a bird. 
9. Golden-crowned Kinglet. Even 
smaller than the preceding. This 
feathered mite derives its name from 
the black-bordered yellow crown 
patch. In the male the patch is 
adorned with a bright orange center. 
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10. Blue Jay. The size of a robin with 
a long tail this striking bird is un- 
mistakeable. His back and crested 
head are a delicate lavender-blue, his 
wings and tail bright blue barred 
with black and tipped with white. 
Boisterous is the word for Mr. Jay. 
You always hear his harsh “Jay, jay, 
jay” or more melodious whistle long 
before you see him. In the matter of 
food, the blue jay seeks it everywhere 
and anywhere. Consigning him to this 
group was more a matter of conveni- 
ence than accuracy. 


Birds Found On the Ground 
Or In Underbrush 


11. Slate-colored Junco. The familiar 
little “‘snowbird” looks for all the 
world as though he had momentarily 
squatted in a saucer of white paint. 
The line of demarkation between the 
gray upper parts and white under- 
parts is surprisingly sharp. Identity 
can be clinched by the white outer 
tail feathers that are evident in flight. 
The junco is fond of weedy fields, 
but is equally at home in the woods. 
12. Winter Wren. Small, even for a 
wren, this dark, short-tailed busybody 
is constantly poking into the dark re- 
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cesses beneath roots, stumps, and 
windfalls in search of a meal. It is 
often mistaken for a mouse as it scur- 
ries from nook to cranny. When dis- 
turbed the winter wren expresses its 
displeasure with an occasional “Chip- 
chup.” 
13. Carolina Wren. Our largest wren 
—a reddish brown creature with a 
prominent pale stripe above the eye. 
The Carolina wren is fond of bram- 
bly places, and woodland slashings 
have a particular fascination for him. 
Here he can _ play hide-and-seek 
among the fallen limbs and grape 
vines, taunting the human intruder 
with a great variety of trills, clacks, 
and odd metallic sounds. The song is 
a surprisingly loud “Tea-kettle, tea- 
kettle, tea-kettle,” giving the bird the 
local nickname of “tea-kettle bird.” 
14. Cardinal. If more birds were as 
distinctive in appearance as the car- 
dinal, the neophyte bird watcher 
would have an easier time of it. The 
male is our only all red bird—all red, 
that is, excepting the black patch 
around the base of his brilliant 
orange-red bill. The female is olive 
brown above and pale buffy gray be- 
low, the crest, wings, and tail show- 
ing a strong tinge of red, especially 
in flight. The prominent crest adorns 
the head of both sexes. The cardinal’s 
loud, clear “Cheer-cheer-cheer” is 
sung from the treetops, but except 
when singing he prefers to haunt the 
thickets and the ground beneath. 
Well, that just about completes the 
roll of common winter birds of our 
forests. Generally speaking they’re 
not a particularly colorful group, and 
except for a few there are no notable 
singers among them. But they do add 
a welcome touch of friendliness and 
cheer to the bleak February land- 
scape. For that virtue alone they are 


worth knowing. 














STRANGE GUARDIAN 
By George Dyak 

The silent depths of a forest 
in Somerset County holds the 
secret of a mysterious grove, 
locally called “The Lost Or- 
chard.” Strange and interesting 
speculation surrounds the prob- 
able origin of the grove. 

Some time ago, while wander- 
ing along the lonely, yet haunt- 
ingly beautiful reaches of the 
grove, a visiting hunter got a 
— sight of a buck deer. He 

red at the approximate instant 
the buck jumped into a thick 
clump of brush. At the same in- 
stant, there was an abrupt flash 
of scarlet in the thicket dead 
ahead. The nimrod froze in 
sheer horror! A fellow hunter 
had moved squarely in the line 
of fire, seemingly popping out - 
of nowhere. 

Dropping his _ still-smoking 
gun, the youthful nimrod lunged 
wildly through the tangled 
brush. But to his amazement, he 
discovered the other man in the 
thicket, although considerably 
pale and shaken, was unharmed. 
Looming eerily in the rank 
growth around him were crum- 
pling stones of a long-forsaken 
graveyard. The tombstone that 
had saved his life bore a time- 
eroded inscription of which only 
two words remained distinct. 
They proclaimed: “SAVING 
GRACE.” 
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Black Bullseyes With Feathers 


By Robert Bell 


N Franklin W. Mann's book, The 
Bullet’s Flight, he wrote: For 
many years, in fact from boyhood, 
it has been our ideal to find or con- 
struct a rifle that would hit and kill 
a crow at an attainable distance, but 
during this year (1899) that long- 
cherished object was abandoned. The 
size of the groups made in the past 
. did not encourage the antici- 
pation of hitting crows whenever de- 
sired . . . Henceforth attention was 
turned towards woodchucks. 


Dr. Mann continued with an epi- 
sode about ’chuck hunting and evi- 
dently set the pace for the countless 
number of articles on varmint shoot- 
ing published during the last fifty 
years, for the woodchuck has defi- 
nitely been accorded the number one 
spot in the varmint shooter's affec- 
tions, Perhaps he deserves this dis- 
tinction. (It’s doubtful if the ’chuck 
is enthusiastic about his place of 
honor, though!) However, he is not 
the only varmint available to the 
feller with a bull-barrel, scope sighted 
rifle. It’s time we looked at another 
target, One More numerous in most 
localities, even more difficult to hit, 
and usually available the year ‘round. 
This target is the common crow. 

Since the end of World War II 
the number of varmint shooters has 
increased unbelievably. However, 
most of them are confirmed ‘chuck 
hunters who rarely kill a crow. They 


may shoot an occasional one during 
the summer, but it is usually an in- 
cidental shot, one taken when pre- 
sented provided the noise won’t ruin 
the chance at the favored whistle-pig. 
Since most of the men I hunt with 
regularly feel the other way about it, 
preferring a shot at a crow to one at 
a ‘chuck, I decided to ask some of 
these ‘chuck hunters why they put 
away their rifles as soon as autumn 
came, disregarding the fine winter 
shooting at crows. Their reasons were 
simple and most gave the same ones. 
First, it’s harder to get a shot at a 
crow; second, crows are harder to hit. 

Anyone who has hunted both of 
these varmints will agree wholeheart- 
edly with these opinions. About the 
only way one can get near a crow is 
to call them into a blind. This 
method provides some fast and fancy 
shooting for the smooth-bore fans but 
trying to hit a diving, whirling, 
screeching blob of black feathers with 
a thirteen pound, scope-sighted rifle 
is pretty much out of the question. 
If our hunting is to be done with 
a rifle it requires a different method. 

In this area we have found the 
best way of hunting crows is simply 
to drive around the back roads and 
shoot when a target appears. How- 
ever, this isn’t as simple as it sounds. 
To begin with, the land on which we 
see the crow invariably belongs to 
some farmer and his permission is 
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needed before we may shoot. But if 
we go to the house to ask, the crow 
will be gone before we return. There- 
fore, the first thing to do is get ac- 
quainted with the landowners in 
your hunting area. Know them well 
enough that you can take shots when 
they’re presented, so if a farmer hears 
the shot and looks up he’ll recognize 
your car and know who it is. Also, 
form the habit of never shooting 
without a safe backstop. Farmers are 
understandably fussy about high. ve- 
locity bullets wandering among a 
herd of registered Guernseys or 
poking holes through the milk 
house. Crows will often be seen sit- 
ting on a dead tree or on a fence 
post on the horizon. These shots 
should be passed up as they will let 
the bullet go beyond any safe back- 
stop. It’s easy to aim up in the air, 
but don’t forget—that bullet is going 
to come down somewhere. 


Occasionally someone will ask why 
we kill crows. One answer is that we 
do it, or try to do it, because it is difh- 
cult. It’s the misses that keep it from 
becoming boring. No two shots are ex- 
actly alike: the range, wind, angle and 
position are constant variables. There 
are other reasons. The crow may be 
a very destructive bird, both to 
farmer’s crops and to small game such 
as young rabbits, grouse and _pheas- 
ants. They often destroy countless 





ducks and songbirds by eating their 
eggs. Therefore, killing a crow can 
be a definite service to conservation. 

Probably the best time of year to 
hunt crows with a rifle is during the 
winter, especially when there is snow 
on the ground. Under these condi- 
tions they may often be seen at very 
long range and the shooter has time 
to plan an approach that will put 
him within range without being seen. 
If the weather is very cold crows are 
more reluctant to fly than in warm 
weather. With the temperature down 
toward zero they often sit in plain 
view while the hunter makes _ his 
preparations and eases off a shot. 
They seem to shatter like icicles when 
hit at these times. If the shot is a 
miss they will often sit down again 
in a short distance allowing another 
try. 

Usually crow shooting is better in 
the morning than later. They are 
scattered then, searching for food, 
and are more apt to be found in 
small groups or singles and often a 
shot at each group may be obtained. 
However, when large flocks are seen 
a shot or two will frighten the whole 
crow population and they depart for 
places unknown. Crows become very 
gun shy after being shot at and missed 
or after having another crow killed 
within a few feet of them. Can't 
blame ‘em too much for this! 


Many times a crow will sit motion- 
less while the hunter stops the car, 
drags the heavy rifle out to a solid 
position, loads it, takes aim and _ be- 
gins to put pressure on the trigger— 
then flies before the trigger breaks. 
When this frustrating experience 
happens repeatedly it gives the 
shooter an urge to smash the rifle 
and scope over the nearest boulder 
and take up golf. There is probably 
no way of eliminating this entirely, 
but there is a better chance of getting 
a shot if the car is stopped before 
coming up to a crow. They almost in- 
variably fly if a car stops after passing 
them, even if they are several hun- 
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dred yards back in a field. If the 
same area is hunted often they will 
soon learn to recognize the car and 
will fly whenever it appears. If several 
men hunt together it is advisable to 
take turns with the cars. 

A crow has a small vital area, not 
nearly as large as his black feathers 
make him appear, and perhaps only 
25% as large as a ’chuck’s. This, 
coupled with his extreme wariness, 
makes him an unusually difficult 
target. After shooting at them with 
quite a few cartridges ranging from 
the .22 rim-fires to the .300 Magnum, 
some conclusions regarding the proper 
outfit have been reached. Obviously 
no single cartridge will be ideal for 
all conditions. We must consider the 
ranges over which we will hunt, the 
type of country, and the people living 
in the area. 

In the farming country typical of 
much of Pennsylvania the first charac- 
teristic of the cartridge to be con- 
sidered is its report or noise. This is 
often overlooked by the shooter who 
gets carried away by the awesome 
ballistics of some wildcat which sup- 
posedly gives a .22 caliber jacketed 
bullet 5000 feet per second muzzle 
velocity. This kind of case looks won- 
derful on paper and might be just 
the ticket in the middle of Wyoming 
where there are thousands of acres in 
every back yard, but around here it 
just doesn’t fit in. Most.of us have to 
be content with something smaller. 

Most crows will be killed between 
the ranges of 125 and 250 yards. 
They’re just too small to be hit be- 
yond this range with any regularity 
and too wild to be approached closer 
unless they’re hunted in the woods. 
In this case a good stalker may obtain 
shots which can be handled by a good 
.22 rim fire with long rifle hollow 
point ammunition. A good 4 power 
scope would be ideal under these 
conditions, permitting accurate aim 
in the shadowy trees. This type of 
hunting is excellent training for the 
young hunter, teaching him the value 
of close’ observation, use of conceal- 


ment, and the absolute need of plac- 
ing the first shot where it belongs. 

In crow shooting, we need all the 
accuracy obtainable. If a custom rifle 
is being built for this purpose, it is 
wise to specify a fairly heavy barrel 
although a bull barrel is not neces- 
sary. A heavy barrel is almost always 
more accurate, less apt to vary point 
of impact under the different posi- 
tions assumed in the field. It is always 
easier to hold on a small target such 
as a crow sitting on a broken corn- 
stalk two hundred yards away. When 
it is necessary to fight a light weight 
rifle to hold it steady, the heavy bar- 
rel lies dead. 

Maybe, after reading this, some of 
you may get into the crow hunting 
game. When you finally get that rifle 
and scope, with the special lot of 
ammo that puts most of its bullets in 
one ragged hole at a hundred yards; 
when everything is tuned to perfec- 
tion and you lay in a fence row study- 
ing a crow across a snow covered 
field; when the center dot shows sharp 
and black, even against his black 
feathers, and the wind is cold on your 
face and your eyes water a little, but 
you know you're going to hit him, 
and then you touch the trigger and 
he explodes in a burst of feathers 
... then you know you're a rifleman! 

















. the advent of crisp, brisk | 
weather, comes the delightful 
preparation of an admired ensemble. 
Not one created by Dior, or Channel, 
however, but one resembling the rear 
view of an up-right grizzly wearing a 
red shawl. This is the fashion, so 
cherished by my spouse, as well as all 
other big-game hunters. 

On the eve of buck season, he will 
rig himself with all the baggy splen- 
dor of his outfit, which consists of 
two of everything. Upon his heavily- 
ladened frame he will heap pounds of 
grotesque-looking equipment. Most of 
these he will place strategically, for 
the sake of convenience, while others, 
like his coffee thermos, will bulge 
conspicuously from his flaming-red 
parka. 


At the sound of the horn blasting 
in the night, he will stand, subtle in 
his pose, and surrender one solitary 
kiss upon my cheek. He will prefer 
his masculinity uncluttered with fem- 
inine concern. 


Excitement will mount as the feel- 
ing of conquest trickles through his 
veins. Driving over the highways, he 
will dream, and those dreams will 
gather momentum with each crunch- 
ing step in the snow-crusted moun- 
tain edges. 


An invisible darkness will envelop 
the early-morning search for a post. 
He will have included in his group 
an authority on protocol, usually the 
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senior huntsman, who will nod each From everywhere friends will ma- 
man to a vantage point. terialize to glory in the kill. Happy 
With rifles loaded and waiting, the congratulations will be offered in the 
men will sniff in anticipation. There universal hunting language, “geez, 
will be rapt attention. The woods look at that!” He will swell with the 
will echo a deadening silence. Day- pride of a peacock. 
break will flow through the tall, He will walk triumphantly through 
dense forest. Tenseness will prevail. the door. Neighbors will flock in and 
Each man will remain quietly primed out, regardless of the hour, to gaze 




























“1 for the first move. upon his prize. He will re-live his 
brent A twig will crackle in the stillness. Xperience with each one. 
oer All heads will turn. Guns will be I will hear the story a hundred 
vily- aimed, Seconds will tick off into an times, and dine on venison prepared 
ha af eternity. Suddenly, from the brush, in a hundred different ways. He will 
shiek a startled hare will race across a clear- say it is the best meat he has ever 
pas ing. The hunters will relax and _ eaten. 
ners, chuckle over their first encounter. Yes, I will have his one forked 
ulge From off in the mountainous ter- antler mounted just as I did his full 


rain shooting will be heard. The fir- rack eleven years ago. 
ing will get closer. Then it will sound 
in all directions. Mixed emotions will 
sweep over the group. Confidence 
will follow the fleeting fear of a stray 
as the gunfire subsides. 

He will wait quietly at his post 
again. This time with taut nerves 
and every leaf will become a quarry. 
Time will drag on. 

Several yards away a vision will 
emerge. There will be a momentary 
hesitation, just to make sure. The 
rifle will be leveled, muscles will flex, 
and the finger will pull the trigger. 
It will be a clean-cut shot. The buck 
will scurry, then fall within tolerable 
retrieving distance. 
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*’Twas The Month Before Christmas 


McKEAN COUNTY—On Novem- 
ber 25, 1957, first day of bear season, 
I stepped at a filling station in Kane 
to get gas. The attendant related the 
following incident. He had seen two 
deer cross the road by his station and 
go into the front yard of a house be- 
longing to Reid Dyne, 408 N. Fraley 
Street, Kane, Pa. The deer were 
browsing there and one went up onto 
the front steps of the house while the 
second stood beside the steps. Some- 
thing scared the deer and the one on 
the steps stuck his head through the 
storm window on the door, fell down 
into the yard and then got up and 
ran away with his companion. The 
people in the house came to look and 
discovered the broken glass but did 
not know what caused the breakage. 
While I was at the filling station the 
attendant called the people concerned 
and advised them what had happened 
to their door.—District Game Protec- 
tor Robert H. Myers, Mt. Jewett. 
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Gas-Out 


CLINTON COUNTY—While on 
patrol with Fish Warden Wilson on 
the Coudersport Pike in Clinton 
County on the night of November 11, 
at 1 a.m. in the morning, we heard a 
shot. Taking out after the culprits 
we overcame them stopped in the 
middle of the road out of gas. They 
had shot at a deer and missed it, then 
took off in their car, went about 25 
yards when the car coughed, spit and 
quit. They said that if they had not 
run out of gas we would never have 
caught them. So this was one of the 
few times a Game Protector had the 
luck on his side.—District Game Pro- 
tector Ivan L. Dodd, Lock Haven. 


Don’t Fence Me In 


PERRY COUNTY-This seems to 
be a great year for deer damage com- 
plaints and they seem to run in all 
sorts of sizes and shapes. One of the 
more numerous is that the deer have 
been consistent in the destruction of 
electric fences. Most farmers have to 
make a regular morning patrol of 
their temporary fences before turning 
their cattle out. I had this proven to 
me quite dramatically the other night 
when a local car hit and killed a 
large six point buck. The car wasn't 
damaged. It just skidded over the 
buck. And around the antlers of the 
buck was a piece of copper wire of 
the type used in making a temporary 
fence. It was wrapped around the 
antlers five times and in numerous 
knots and from the looks of things 
there must of sure been a commotion 
there for a while.—District Game Pro- 
tector Russell M. Meyer, Blain. 
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Playful Pheasant 


CLARION COUNTY-—During the 
small game season, Bob McManigle, 
of Clarion, went hunting and got one 
pheasant and one rabbit. He had 
them in his hunting coat for about 
two hours. When he got home he 
laid them on a newspaper to clean 
them. He turned around to get his 
knife and the pheasant took off 
through a neighbor’s back yard, Bob 
right after it.—District Game Protec- 
tor W. D. Denton, Clarion. 


Fulton Feline 


FULTON COUNTY-—During the 
past season, two wildcats have been 
killed in Fulton County. This is my 
fifth season here’ and to the best of 
my knowledge these are the first cats 
killed. One of the two was a large 
tom. The other was a very small fe- 
male kitten, weighing perhaps two 
pounds. I am no authority on wild- 
cats but I thought this exceptionally 
small for an October cat.—District 
Game Protector Carl E. Jarrett, Mc- 
Connellsburg. 


Poor Sportsmanship 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY-—That 
man can be “lower than a snakes 
belly” was once again demonstrated 
not just to himself but to several 
thousand spectators. On November 28 


I was informed that during a football 
game between Huntingdon and Lew- 
istown at Lewistown one of the Hunt- 
ingdon linemen captured a cottontail 
rabbit which had been scampering 
around over the field looking for an 
exit. He then deliberately bashed its 
brains out on one of the metal line 
posts. All this occurred before several 
thousand fans who then became more 
interested in the murder than the 
game. Had Lewistown not been so far 
ahead at the time a possible riot 
could have developed. Needless to say 
the culprit paid the penalty for his 
thoughtlessness.—District Game Pro- 
tector Richard Furry, Huntingdon. 


Ring-necked Duck 


VENANGO COUNTY-While 
stocking pheasants near Sugarcreek 
one only went a few feet and dropped 
into the creek. I expected it to swim 
over to the bank and then fly away, 
as I knew they could swim. Instead 


it beat its-wings down on the water 
and took off straight up like some 
of the ducks. This is the first I knew 
they could take off from water in that 
way.—District Game Protector Clyde 
W. Decker, Franklin. 
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Shore Leave 


YORK COUNT Y—One Saturday 
morning during November Deputy 
Silar and I checked a rabbit hunter 
in the vicinity of the River whose 
bag included a rabbit, one squirrel, 
one pheasant and two black ducks. 
This was a foggy morning in some 
sections and I thought it would be a 


good duck day generally. Later in the 
day I had an opportunity to check 
several duck boats coming off the 
River. Both boats were empty, and I 
couldn’t resist suggesting they had 
better go rabbit hunting if they 
wanted to kill any ducks.—District 


Game Protector D. 
Windsor. 


On The Safe Side 


MONROE COUNTY-Jacob Kintz, 
Service Forester for the Delaware Dis- 
trict, Dept. of Forests and Waters, 
reported watching some deer cross 
Route 402, near Marshalls Creek. 
The three deer walked out to the 
middle of the road, then coming to 
the painted white lines in the center 
jumped in the air as if jumping a 
fence to get over the painted line. 
Kintz thought when the first one did 
this it was just jumping for the exer- 
cise, but as each deer came to the 
line and jumped over he came to the 
conclusion that Monroe County deer 
aren’t taking any chances.—District 
Game Protector John H. Doebling 
East Stroudsburg. 


H. Fackler, 


Hotter Than A Snake’s Belly 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-—- 
Scoutmaster Ed Williams of Moosic 
related an _ interesting experience 
which happened to him this past 
summer. He was in the Mehoopany 
area on a very hot summer day when 
he saw two black snakes start to 
wriggle directly across the scorching 
hot paved highway. As he watched 
them attempt to cross, he noticed 
their efforts becoming weaker and 
weaker and finally they could go no 
further. He picked up both snakes 
and placed hon in a shaded area. 
Eventually one of the snakes revived; 
however the other was not so fortun- 
ate and died. A lecturer from the 
Bronx Museum had told Mr. Wil- 
liams that the maximum temperature 
which a snake could endure for any 
length of time was 100 degrees. Ap- 
parently the pavement was much 
higher than that temperature and 
the snakes had succumbed to it very 
quickly.—District Game Protector 
Stempen A. Kish, Avoca. 


Of Honesty And Respect 


GREENE COUNTY—On Novem- 
ber 27, 1957 I received a call from a 
lady who lives in Carmichaels, Pa., 
(will not mention her name) who 
wished to see me as soon as possible. 
I immediately went to her home and 
she told me this story. Her son had 
been hunting and had shot a hen 
pheasant by mistaKe. She said that he 
had been given proper instructions 
on the sport of hunting by his father 
and that he was to pay for his mis- 
take. The boy paid his quarter pen- 
alty of $6.25 out of money he had 
received from his grandad for Christ- 
mas money. This goes to prove that 
there are still some people in this 
world of ours who. treat and look at 
all laws of our great land with re- 
spect.—District Game Protector Rich- 
ard L, Graham, Carmichaels. 
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Sit And Wait 


ERIE COUNTY—Deputy Game 
Protector Ted Janosik reported check- 
ing a hunter using a new easy method 
to bag rabbits. While checking in the 
field Ted noticed the hunter sitting 
on a stump in good rabbit cover 
located in an area where there were 
plenty of holes or dens. The hunter 
fired his gun once and just remained 
on the stump. About fifteen minutes 
later he raised his gun, fired and con- 
tinued to sit on the stump. After 
the third performance of this kind 
Ted’s curiosity got the better of him 
and he approached the hunter to 
check his license and find what the 
shooting was all about. The nimrod 
told Ted he found it very good hunt- 
ing to just sit by a number of holes 
in a briar patch. “Every once in a 
while a rabbit comes out to look 
around and I just collect him.” To 
prove his point he walked over to a 
thicket and picked up three rabbits. 
—District Game Protector Elmer 
Simpson, Erie. 


All In The Family 


LYCOMING COUNTY~—Early dur- 
ing the month of October Mr. Floyd 
Sechrist, caretaker of the Jersey Shore 
Water Co., informed me that a bear 
was making frequent visits to his 
home and during the night killed one 
of his tame rabbits. A live bear trap 
was set in the hope of removing the 
nuisance. A few nights later Mr. 
Sechrist called again and said some- 
thing was in the trap. When I ar- 
rived on the scene there was a bear 
cub in the live trap bawling for all 
he was worth trying to get out, and 
an old large bear and another cub 
tearing at the trap trying to get in. 
The old bear was very reluctant to 
leave the trap and her cub. I released 
the cub while the old bear watched 
from a short distance away and all 
three bears ran up a nearby hillside 
and haven’t been heard from since. 
—District Game Protector Michael 
Evancho, Jersey Shore. 


Three For The Money 


CLINTON COUNTY-It is ui 
usual when one man kills a bear three 
years in a row. Most men would 
settle for one in a lifetime. But most 
unusual was that the bear this year 
was a rare and pretty cinnamon bear. 
The above feat. was performed by 
Raymond Reed, Springdale, Penna., 
in his three years of bear hunting in 
Grugan Township, Clinton County.— 
District Game Protector Charles F. 
Keiper, Renovo. 


One Man’s Meat... 


ELK COUNTY—While checking 
hunters in the Benezette area on 
Armistice Day, I contacted a hunter 
who was finally convinced that he was 
going to quit hunting. He informed 
me that there was not enough game 
to bother any more. After checking 
him I went about 300 yards down the 
road and met another hunter stand- 
ing beside his car. When I asked him 
if he had done any good, he got a big 
grin on his face and said that this was 
the best year for hunting he had seen 
in a long time. He opened his trunk 
and showed me a nice big hen turkey, 
2 big rabbits and a big ringneck 
rooster that had wandered into this 
mountainous area for some reason or 
another. He was certainly pleased 
with his day’s results.—Fred H. Servey, 
District Game Protector, St. Marys. 
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Gone Gobblers 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY—During 
the fall and up until the opening day 
of wild turkey season a flock of 14 
turkeys had been observed and come 
quite close to the farm buildings on 
a farm located in Union Township, 
Clearfield County. On the opening 
day of turkey season those turkeys 
just faded out of the picture and no 
one to my knowledge contacted the 
flock. On November 27, the turkeys 
appeared on the farm they had va- 
cated and every one is present and 
accounted for—a total 14. Apparently 
that flock of turkeys never lost a 
feather during the season.—District 
Game Protector Claude B. Kelsey, 
Troutville. 


Over Confident Cat 


MERCER COUNTY—One Mr. 
Powell of R. D. No. 2, West Middle- 
sex, related this story to me. He was 
looking out of his kitchen window 
when he saw a Cat creeping up on 
two ringneck cockbirds. When the cat 
got close enough, he charged one of 
the cockbirds and pounced on it. The 
second bird, being more than cocky, 
pounced on the cat and started flog? 
ging it. The cat readily conceded de- 
feat and hurridly ran for home with 
both the cockbirds in close pursuit.— 
District Game Protector Art Biondi, 
Mercer. 


Dog Fight Fatality 


SOMERSET COUNTY—On the 
first day of rabbit season an unusual 
accident happened on the Fred Darr 
farm near Friedens. Two hunting 
parties met there and their beagle 
dogs started to fight. The owner of 
one of the dogs layed his gun down 
to separate the canines and in the 
scuffle his dog happened to step on 
the trigger of the gun discharging it 
and killing the other dog.—District 
Game Protector E. W. Cox, Somerset. 





THE TALE OF THE DEAR 


It is common’ knowledge 
among both hunter and wife 
alike that a great many sports- 
minded stalkers of the wary 
whitetail venture forth each De- 
cember just to get away from it 
all. I (who am one of the 
above) was firmly convinced of 
this when I discovered that a 
fellow-hunter went further in 
search for freedom during the 
1957 Pennsylvania deer season 
then I would ever dare. 

While hunting in the region 
of Potter County, known as the 
Abbott Branch, for the elusive 
big game animal during the 
antlerless season, I found (in 
addition to my quarry) a very 
shiny, circular object lying in 
the scrub oak. Upon reaching 
down, I was startled to discover 
it to be a golden wedding band, 
properly initialed and all. I 
would be happy to return the 
band of gold to whomever it 
might belong, provided of 
course the tall tale to the dear 
wife will not be too embarass- 
ing. The inscription on the in- 
side of the band reads: “N.J.G. 
to P.O.Y. 6-26-54.”—Newell A. 
Shireman, 202 N. Catherine 
Street, Middletown. 
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COMMISSION ELECTS OFFICERS, ANNOUNCES TENTATIVE 
OPENING DATES FOR 1958 GAME AND WATERFOWL SEASONS 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, meeting in Harrisburg on Janu- 
ary 3rd, re-elected its 1957 officers to 
serve in the same positions during 
1958. They are: President—C. Elwood 
Huffman, of Marshalls Creek; Vice- 
President—Andrew C. Long, of Sha- 
mokin; and Secretary—Dewey H. Mil- 
ler, of Bedford. 

Following the practice of the past 
several years, the Commission also set 
tentative opening dates for the 1958 
hunting seasons. Definite opening 
dates will not be set until complete 
information is available on the winter 
survival and spring reproduction of 
Pennsylvania game birds and animals. 
Official hunting and trapping seasons, 
along with bag limits for each species, 
will not be established until the July 
meeting of the Commission. 


Tentative 1958 Opening Dates 


Small Game: Saturday, October 25. 
This year, the season on all small up- 


land game except snowshoe hares will 
open on the same date. The upland 
birds and animals are: wild turkeys; 
ruffed grouse; gray, black and fox 
squirrels; cottontail rabbits; ring- 
necked pheasants; and bobwhite 
quail. 

Separate Archers’ 
Saturday, October 4. 

Antlered Deer: Monday, Decem- 
ber 1. 

Bears: Monday, November 24. 

Snowshoe Hares: Saturday, Decem- 
ber 27. 

The Commission named the follow- 
ing dates for migratory game birds 
(provided Federal approval is 
granted): 

Rails and Gallinules: Monday, Sep- 
tember 1. 

Doves: Wednesday, September 10. 


Ducks, Geese, Coots, Brant, Wood- 
cock and Jacksnipe: Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 15. 


Deer Season: 


GAME COMMISSION OFFICERS AND MEMBERS posed for this group portrait with 
their new Executive Director during their meeting of January 3. Left to right seated: 
Andrew C..Long, Vice-President; C. Elwood Huffman, President; Dewey H. Miller, Sec- 
retary; H. L. Buchanan. Standing: James A. Thompson, Col. Nicholas Biddle, Executive 
Director Golden, John C. Herman, Deputy Attorney John Sullivan, Russeil M. Lucas. 


Harrisburg Patriot-News Photo. 
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PGC Photo by Batcheler. 


TRANSFER OF TITLE to new Game’ Lands in Cumberland County took place in Harris- 


7 


burg on January 7 


when Colonel Iverson, Deputy Commanding Officer of Carlisle Barracks, 


turned over property deed to M. J. Golden, right, Executive Director of the Game Com- 


mission. 


COMMISSION ACCEPTS ARMY GRANT OF 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY GAME LANDS 


J. Golden, newly appointed 
ie Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, reports that 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
through the Game Commission, re- 
cently acquired the 786 acre United 
States Government property known as 
the Mountain Maneuver Area of the 
Carlisle Barracks. This holding is 
located approximately five and one- 
half miles north of Carlisle in North 
Middleton Township, Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania. 

The United States Government, 
after declaring the Mountain Maneu- 
ver Area surplus to. Federal needs and 
under advice that the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service was not in- 
terested in the site for its program, 
deeded the surface rights to the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission with pro- 
visions that the tract be managed for 
wildlife. The Government reserves oil, 
gas and mineral rights and stipulates 
that in the event the property is no 
longer used for wildlife conservation 


or it is needed for national defense, 
that title to it shall revert to the 
United States. Employees of the Com- 
mission are enthusiastic over the 
potential development possibilities on 
this new tract and expect consider- 
able improvement in hunting condi- 
tions after plans are approved and the 
area placed under an intensive man- 
agement program. 

Considering there are several mar- 
ginal farms totaling over 400 acres, 
there is every reason to expect that 
250 acres can be planted on a rotation 
basis by share-crop farmers. As fields 
are contoured or planted in strips, 
the game habitat will improve with 
the introduction of grain crops, 
clovers and grasses required by all 
species of wildlife. Border cuttings 
along established fields and gullies 
will increase game food and cover in 
the form of sprout growth and re- 
produce native shrubs and vines, Cot- 
tontail rabbits, ringneck pheasants, 
bobwhite quail, grouse, squirrel and 
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deer, already on the area, will re- 
spond under these management prac- 
tices. 

Evergreen trees, shrubs and vines 
grown at the Commission’s Howard 
Nursery will be planted to revegetate 
rock outcrops, steep field slopes and 
on strips where it is desirable to im- 
prove food and cover conditions for 
wildlife within or near crop land. 

Over 200 acres of woodland on the 
south slope of Blue Mountain, cov- 
ered with mixed oak, maple, yellow 
poplar, black gum, yellow pine and 
locust, averaging over six inches in 
diameter, provides food for deer, 
grouse and squirrel. Periodic cuttings 
throughout this portion of the tract 
will improve cover for these wildlife 
species. 


Those acquainted with this tract 
realize its potentialities. Other sports- 
men may wish to check the location 
and keep pace with developments as 
the wildlife management program 
progresses. Clubs interested in devel- 
oping their own areas may use many 
of the applied practices. 


The Commission considers this 
mixed farm woodland property a wel- 
come addition to its holdings, par- 
ticularly since it is located near large 
centers of human populations and 
where open hunting land is highly 
desirable. Certainly every citizen in- 
terested in the outdoors and conserva- 
tion as a whole, should appreciate the 
value of this fine addition to State 
Game Lands. 





PAYMENT OF BOUNTIES—After 
a full discussion of the predator 
situation, and upon motion made, 


seconded and approved, the follow- 
ing Resolution was adopted: 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, After giving due con- 
sideration to the present predator 
population; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, acting under the 
power and authority vested in it by 
the provisions of Article. XI, Section 
1101 of the Game Law, be resolution 
adopted this 3rd day of January, 
1958, hereby directs that for the fiscal 
year beginning June 1, 1958, the 
bounty payments authorized for the 
birds and animals enumerated below, 
if killed in a wild state in any County 
of the Commonwealth during the 
period specified and presented in the 
manner and under the conditions 
stipulated in the Act aforesaid, shall 
be as follows: 

Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 


Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 

Great Horned Owl—$5.00 for each 
great horned owl, adult or fledg- 
ling, killed during all months, 
except that such bounty on great 
horned owls be discontinued with 
the opening date of small game 
season, whatever it may be, and 
remain so through November 
and December. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the foregoing Resolution shall 
be duly published in accordance with 
Section 1102 of Article XI of the Act 
aforesaid in the February and March 
issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
NEws, also to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public by news release 
and other sources of public informa- 
tion; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the Executive Director is here- 
by authorized and directed to certify 
the foregoing as an act of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. 

M. J. Golden 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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PGC Photo by Batcheler. 


COMMISSION EXHIBIT at Pennsylvania Farm Show emphasized importance of Common- 
wealth’s fur resource. A display of live and mounted predators and furbearers was 
featured, along with an exhibit of trapping equipment and methods. The colorful and 
educational presentation was enthusiastically received by thousands of visitors to Harris- 


burg during mid-January. 


Pittsburgh Host This Month To 
North American Game Breeders 


Pennsylvania’s ‘Steel City” will 
serve as host this month to the An- 
nual Convention of the North Ameri- 
can Game Breeders Association. An 
expected attendance of 150 or more 
members and their wives will gather 
at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel on Feb- 
ruary 9, representing commercial 
game breeders from most of the 48 
states. The present board of officers 
is headed by Chairman Don Mac- 
Farlane, of Janesville, Wisconsin, and 
Samuel G. McCluney, President and 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, of Warrensburg, Missouri. 
The Board of Directors includes two 
Pennsylvanians—Ralph Britt, of Har- 
risburg, and Fred Turrill, of Laugh- 
lintown. 

Registration for the Convention 
will start at 8:00 a.m. Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 9. The program will be form- 
ally opened at 10:00 a.m., Monday 
with speakers on that day including 


Harry Kauffman, Head of Poultry 
Extension, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Oliver H. Hewitt, Pro- 
fessor of Wildlife Management, 
Cornell University; Robert Parlaman, 
Conservation Information Assistant, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission; Pro- 
fessor C, M. Kirkpatrick, Department 
of Forestry and Conservation, Purdue 
University; John D. Findlay, Chief, 
Branch of Game Management, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The Annual Banquet will be held 
Monday evening with Robert E. Lati- 
mer, Waterfowl Management Agent, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission as 
principal speaker. Tuesday the Con- 
vention will be addressed by Charley 
Dickey, Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 
Greenwood, South Carolina; Dr. Lee 
O. Curtin, of the McMillen Feed 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Roger 
Latham, Outdoor Editor, “Pittsburgh 
Press.” Program Chairman for the 
Convention is Ralph Britt, Asst. 
Chief of Propagation, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 
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Deputies Are The Game Pro- 
tector’s Right Arm 


An armed criminal who had 
evaded police road blocks in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania was_ recently 
captured by a Deputy Game Protec- 
tor who was performing routine hunt- 
ing season duties. This is but one of 
a number of cases in which Game 
Commission Deputies have assisted 
State or Federal police authorities to 
locate or apprehend a wanted man. 
Such official actions point up the fact 
the Commission’s trained field officers, 
salaried and non-salaried, safeguard 
not only wildlife but property and 
human lives. In times past they have 
lent valuable assistance, sometimes 
risked personal safety, when their 
woodsmanship or knowledge of hide- 
out spots in remote areas was helpful 
to law enforcement agencies charged 
with handling major crime. 


Once a man determines he has the 
desire and aptitude to become a 
Deputy Game Protector he makes 
application to the District Game Pro- 
tector in his locality. To qualify he 
must be at least 21 years of age, of 
good character and his assistance in 
his community must be considered 
necessary. If the applicant passes the 
written examination he is officially 
commissioned. Thereafter his duties 
are supervised by the District Game 
Protector. The newly appointed 
Deputy is taught law enforcement 
procedure, public relations and 
numerous other phases of conserva- 
tion work before assuming any field 
duty. He and other Deputies are peri- 
odically instructed by the District 
Game Protector and other qualified 
personnel in order to be current on 
Game Law changes and other per- 
tinent matters. The Game Protector 
makes a special effort to take a new 
Deputy along on patrols and various 
other duties to acquaint him with 
the Game Commission’s activities and 
procedures. The community expects a 
Deputy Game ‘Protector to be well 


informed on wildlife and the Game 
Commission’s game management pro- 
gram. 

Deputies meet most sportsmen dur- 
ing hunting season, when Game Law 
enforcement is the pressing duty, But 
they are active throughout the year, 
often performing important services 
unknown to the public. For example: 
when a deer is reported road killed 
or a person has a wildlife problem, 
the Deputy who lives nearby is often 
the man who goes into action. The 
Game Protector is thereby saved 
much time he can advantageously 
apply to other duties. 

The loyalty and continued interest 
displayed by many long-time Deputy 
Game Protectors constitutes an inspir- 
ing record. By the end of this year 
83 of these officers will have held a 
commission for 20 or more years. Of 
this number 36 will have had a 25 
to 30 year period of continuous serv- 
ice. On December 3lst 3 men may 
boast they have served 34 years as a 
Deputy. These and many others are 
capable men who have proven will- 
ing, dependable, high-type public 
servants. They ask, and receive, little 
or no pay for their contribution. To 
them the satisfaction gained from 
helping -to manage Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife so that hunting, trapping 
and the enjoyment of the out-of-doors 
may be perpetuated is pay sufficient. 


LONGEST SERVICE in the ranks of Penn- 
sylvania’s Deputy Game Protectors is held 
by Roger L. Franke, of Millersburg. He 
was first appointed on August 29, 1923 and 
has served faithfully since. 
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Commission Offers Exceptional 
Trapping Book 

“Pennsylvania Trapping And Pre- 
dator Control Methods,” a new 72- 
page booklet, amply illustrated with 
photos and drawings, has just been 
published by the Game Commission. 
The author is Paul Failor, Supervisor 
of the Commission’s Predator Control 
Section. Failor is widely recognized 
as an expert trapper, trapping in- 
‘structor and fur specialist. 

In this manual Failor tells how to 
trap any wild predator or fur animal 
in Pennsylvania. In the handbook are 
found, also, instructions for making 
lure, preparing bait, and properly 
handling the catch. 

Many natural history facts about 
birds and animals found in the Com- 
monwealth are contained in the work. 
For example, the incubation and ges- 
tation periods of game birds and 
animals are given, plus the number 
of eggs or young per nest or litter 
and the average weights of adults. 

This long-needed guide will pro- 
vide novice trappers much informa- 
tion that will help them to success- 
fully harvest predators and furbearers. 
Even experienced trappers will find 
pointers and little known facts of 
value in the text. 

As in no other booklet of its kind, 
the author includes instructions on 
the fascinating sports of crow and 
great horned owl calling. 

Information on trapping laws and 
the rules and regulations that should 
be known and observed by anyone 
who runs a trap line in Pennsylvania 
are included for extra measure. 

The price of this exceptional trap- 
ping and predator control booklet is 
25 cents. It may be obtained from 
the Harrisburg office of the Game 
Commission or any of the agency’s 
Field Division offices. 


Trapping Season Opens on 
Pennsylvania’s Most Valuable 
Furbearer 


The 1958 Pennsylvania beaver sea- 
son will open at 7 a.m. on February 
15 and close at 12 noon on March 15. 
The “broadtail,” largest furbearer in 
the United States, is eagerly sought by 
many Keystone State trappers and is 
generally considered the “prize catch” 
on any trap-line. In the previous 
three seasons the beaver harvest has 
been 3,176 in 1955; 2,973 in 1956; 
and 2,913 in 1957. 


Each resident trapper may set, tend 
or operate 10 traps only during the 
Pennsylvania beaver season. ‘Traps 
must be tagged with metal name tags 
and such tags must show above the 
ice or water line to permit easy in- 
spection without disturbance to traps. 
Traps may not be set on the structure 
of any beaver dam or house, or within 
25 feet of the water line on the struc- 
ture of either. 


Official seals must be affixed to 
beaver pelts by Pennsylvania’s District 
Game Protectors before they may be 
sold or otherwise disposed of. Skins 
must be presented to these officers 
within 10 days after the season closes. 
Successful trappers should present the 
pelts to the game protector in the dis- 
trict or county where the beavers were 
trapped. 


On publicly-owned land no trap- 
ping is permitted on dams posted by 
the Game Commission nor is trap- 
ping permitted on water areas pri- 
vately owned where posting has been 
done at the request or by the consent 
of the landowners concerned. Such 
beaver colonies are given this protec- 
tion where their numbers are low in 
order to ensure sufficient brood stock 
for later years. 





Gavin Appointed to Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission 


Congressman Leon H. Gavin of 
Pennsylvania has been appointed to 
the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission. The appointment, an- 
nounced by Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn, is another honor for 
the Pennsylvanian who, in 1954, was 
given a special award by several of 
the country’s major conservation or- 
ganizations for his role in Congress in 
furthering the protection and wise 
use of the nation’s natural resources, 
according to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. 

Established in 1929 to implement 
the migratory bird treaty with Great 
Britain for the preservation and 
restoration of migratory birds, the 
Commission passes on the creation of 
new national wildlife refuges as well 
as lands obtained for existing units. 


BOY AND HIS FIRST BUCK pose poudly 
the first day of the 1957 antlered deer 
season. Patrick Breniman, 12, son of Mr. 
& Mrs. Gene C. Breniman of Shippenville, 
Clarion County, downed this fine 8-point 
buck at 8:00 a.m. opening day while hunt- 
ing with his father on State Game Lands 
No. 72 in Paint Township. 


POTTER COUNTY’S PROOF that there are a few bucks left on this famous deer range was 


in evidence at the Wagner-Brothers Camp near 


Cross Forks during the 1957 antlered 


deer season. Although reports indicate this region is not producing as many or as heavy- 
racked deer as in former years, every ‘member of this camp downed a fine trophy early 


in December. Left to right: 


C. K. Gerlach, J. K. Wagner, Sr., J. K. Wagner, Jr., 


N. L. 


Wagner, M. K. Wagner, and C. K. Gerlach, Jr. The young female admirer is Connie 
g a y g 


Wagner, daughter of M. K. Wagner. 


PGC Photo by Batcheler. 
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J. Hubert Larkin Photo. 

BABY WILDCAT was “saved” in a cat-dog 
fight during the summer of 1954. John 
Webster, of Narber rescused the young 
animal when his dog found and attacked 
it near Elk Run while he was returning 
from a fishing trip. True to its nature, 
however, the animal spent only one night 
in captivity. Soon after it posed for its 
picture with Harry E. Webster, it escaped 
and returned to the wild. 





COCKER SPANIEL—FOUND 
BUT NOT HOME 


A cocker spaniel was found 
in Clinton County during the 
second week of the deer season. 
He had been roaming the 
woods for at least two days and 
was located on Grogan Hollow 
Road in Noyes Township. The 
owner of this dog may claim 
him by providing proof of 
ownership and contacting: 
Clayton W. Matthew, R. D. 2, 
Fleetwood, Pa. Phone: 4087. 











Bobcat—Saint or Sinner? 


The bobcat is neither a “saint nor 
a sinner” according to a study con- 
ducted in Alabama, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. The 
stomach contents of 145 bobcats col- 
lected between 1947 and 1954 were 
examined by biologists of the Ala- 
bama Department of Conservation 
and the Alabama Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit to provide a clue 
to the cats’ eating habits. 

The findings were that “rabbits 
provided 65.1 per cent of the volume 
of food for bobcats during the year. 
The rabbit was the bulk of the food 
for the cat in every month of the 
year. 


“Deer provided 14.5 per cent of 
the food. Deer are eaten mostly in 
January and February. No deer meat 
was found in bobcats’ stomachs from 
May through August. Most of the 
deer eaten by the bobcat may consist 


of dead or wounded animals, since 
this food item was usually consumed 
during and folowing the hunting 
season. 


“Contrary to expectations, wild 
turkeys was found in only one stom- 
ach. Quail were found in two stom- 
achs and made up less than 2 per 
cent of the diet. Domestic chickens 
were found in three stomachs, for a 
total percentage of 3.5. Remains of 
one mailard duck, several song birds, 
and one hawk were found. Squirrels 
made up 4.3 per cent of the bobcats’ 
food and were eaten most frequently 
in December, January, and Febru- 
ary. Rodents, including rats and mice, 
made up 5 per cent of the diet. 
These were eaten in the greatest 
numbers from June through August. 
Raccoons and possums constituted 
4.3 per cent of the diet.” 


“These eating habits,” authors 
James R. Davis and Arnold O. 
Haugen concluded, “put the bobcat 
in both good and bad brackets. Cer- 
tainly, he is not as ‘black’ as often 
painted.” 
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Fur Trapping Still Adversely 
Affected by Fashion Demands 


Mink and muskrat for milady’s fur 
coat continue to be the important 
items sought from American trap 
lines, according to latest compilation 
of fur catch figures by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior. 

However, fur trapping in the 1955- 
56 season, generally returned poor 
profits to those who plied that trade 
because fashion was still reluctant to 
accept most of the long-haired furs. 
At present efforts to tevive the de- 
mand for the neglected furs are meet- 
ing with success and there is hope 
that this condition may soon be cor- 
rected. 

The muskrat continues to lead the 
field because of its numbers and be- 
cause it is acceptable to those who 
buy fur garments. More than five and 
a half million of these animals were 
taken in 1956, about 400,000 more 
than in 1955. 

Louisiana, with 57,142 mink pelts 
and 1.8 million muskrat skins, led 
the nation in production. Minnesota 
was second in mink production with 
47,880. Wisconsin was third in mink 


with 38,513 and second in muskrats 
with 641,955. Total mink harvest was 
approximately 349,000 skins, about 
50,000 less than 1955. 

The raccoon harvest of 978,000 was 
only slightly below the 1955 figure. 
The opossum take was down a little 
but still topped a quarter of a mil- 
lion. The beaver catch was close to 
180,000, a little under the figure for 
1955. 

The gray timber wolf, as distin- 
guished from the common coyote or 
brush wolf, still shows up in the trap 
lines with Alaska harvesting 930; 
Michigan 24; New Mexico trappers 
took the most bobcats, 2,075, with 
Georgia second with 1,500. The total 
take was 8,292. 

Other figures for 1956 fur harvest- 
ing are: Badger, 3,880; bassarisk 
(ring-tailed cat), 10,892; lynx, 3,204; 
marten, 5,763; otter, 12,927; skunk, 
116,858; squirrel, 56,004; weasel, 96,- 
493; wolverine, 356. 

The fur seal harvest for 1956 was 
122,826, nearly twice the usual num- 
ber. This, however, is not a trap line 
activity but an annual harvest re- 
sponsibility conducted by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service on 
the Pribilof Islands off Alaska. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of a hunters’ “training camp” is this aerial photo of the Palmyra 
Sportsmen’s Club. The Lebanon County organization is presently completing a modern 
indoor rifle range, has a 28-target field course for archery, and complete outdoor rifle 


and shotgun firing facilities. 














PHOTO #12 Close-up of picture #11 - 12 gauge Damascus barrel failure, 


Damascus Barrel Shotquns 


By Bill Clede 


RANDAD’S old shotgun hung 
over the mantle for many years 
and it was a beautiful gun to see. Its 
barrel seemed to be etched with a 
spiral design. Gramps had always 
taken the best of care of that gun; 
but now it may well be a death-trap. 
Damascus steel was once highly 
desired for sword blades and many 
old guns were made with Damascus 
barrels. Confidence in this type of 
steel was once so great that cheap 
gun barrels were sometimes painted 
or etched with acid to give them the 
appearance of true Damascus. 

They were made by braiding strips 
of iron and steel and tightly twisting 
this around a mandrel. Through a 
welding process with repeated light 
hammering the twisted braid was 
joined into a solid mass. The man- 
drel was then bored out and the 
barrel polished inside and _ out. 
Cheap Damascus barrels containing 
mostly iron were often hastily pro- 
‘duced to meet a low price. Since 


they are actually a continuous mass 
of welds only the greatest care and 
skill turned out a good barrel. 

Today’s modern smokeless powders 
develop higher temperatures and 
greater pressures than the old black 
powder for which these barrels were 
designed. One imperfect weld in a 
Damascus barrel, and most of them 
were medium or low grade, creates a 
weak spot that may well let go on 
the next shot fired. Of course it 
might not, but when it explodes it is 
usually right at the point where your 
hand holds the fore-end of the gun. 

Modern open-hearth steel, at its 
worse, is better than the best Damas- 
cus. So if you have a family heir- 
loom, a beautiful old gun handed 
down for generations, look at it 
closely. Should the barrel have this 
watered spiral look, take it to a good 
gunsmith. Have him fix it so it can- 
not possibly be fired. Or else find 
the largest lake you can and drop it 
right in the middle. 








oot Chains Make Fine 
Wading Aids 


By Don Shiner 


IP boots are not only an impor- 

tant piece of outdoor gear for 
fishermen, but equally so for hunters 
and trappers also. Duck hunters find 
hip boots essential for setting out 
rafts of decoys and retrieving bagged 
birds. Trappers find boots necessary 
when wading icy streams in quest of 
minks, muskrats and beavers. And it 
is this latter group that must cer- 
tainly guard against falling into the 
icy water. While fishermen are not 
too uncomfortable from a fall into a 
trout stream during June, for the 
trapper who loses his balance and 
plunges into the cold water of winter, 
it can be an accident of serious pro- 
portions! 


A wading staff is one aid that helps 
trappers cross swift, slippery stream 
beds. Boot chains are another, and 
unquestionably one of the best aids 
in helping the trapper make such 
dangerous crossings. Several varia- 
tions of boot chains are presently on 
the market, all of which grip slippery 
rocks like sticky paper holds house 























flies. But if none are available in 
your locality, or if you are pressed 
for the service of such chains, a satis- 
factory pair can be fashioned from 
materials usually found in the house- 


hold. 

You will need a few feet of small 
chain, pieces of leather, two belt 
buckles and some rivets and eyelets. 
Then, the first step in making the 
sure-grippers is cutting a paper tem- 
plate to fit along the side of the boot 
foot. A satisfactory pattern is made 
by laying the boot on its side and 
tracing the outline. The template is 
more or less a profile view of the 
boot, with a narrow portion extend- 
ing back to and beyond the heel to 
serve as a strap. 

Transfer the template outline to 
the leather and cut four pieces, Cow 
or horse hide is best, but other leather 
can be substituted. Then after the 
two pairs of straps are cut, a series of 
three or four holes are punched and 
eyelets clinched in place on both top 
and bottom edges of the toe portion. 
Links of the chain are opened and 
fitted between the eyelets on the bot- 
tom edge, while those on top hold the 
tough raw hide strings for drawing 
the chains tightly around the vamp. 
Buckles are riveted to the heel straps. 

The corrugations or treads origi- 


f 





nally moulded into the soles of boots 
normally grip the rocky stream bot- 
tom fairly well when new. But several 
hikes over rough pavements wear the 
grooves smooth. Wading over wet 
stones then is like walking a tight 
rope—one missed step and you're 
down. In the trapper’s case, it’s into 
the icy water. The heavy wool cloth- 
ing freezes and the body is chilled 
long before he can reach a cabin or 
car for another change of garments. 

A fall into a swift, cold trout 
stream during April convinced me 
that boot chains are worth owning 
and the best possible insurance 
against future accidents. I made a 
pair similar to those described in the 
illustrations, and found walking was 
greatly improved. And after wearing 
the strap chains for several occasions 
and becoming conditioned to the 
solid traction, I felt uncomfortable 
without them and floundered about 
in the stream like a deer prancing on 
smooth ice. Later, when the muskrat 
season opened, the chains were still 
intact on my boots, so I continued to 
wear them. The sharp chains dug 
into the ice and gave me firm footing. 
I experienced no trouble when step- 
ping into the cold water and wading 
across the treacherous, slippery bot- 
tom. 


























Scouting Marches 


Forward 


By Larry E. Stotz 


kage the setting sun one eve- 
ning last July, I watched 50,000 
Scouts marching into the huge out- 
door arena at the Valley Forge Na- 
tional Jamboree. Viewed from a dis- 
tance through the evening haze, they 
looked like a phantom army march- 
ing with banners through dust clouds 
to some rendezvous with destiny. But 
there was no glint of sunlight on 
bayonets for this was an army of boys, 
and they marched with the light 
heartedness of youth on a great ad- 
venture. Bands played. Drums rolled, 
and bugles blared. The American flag 
never looked more beautiful to me 
than it did that evening under the 
setting sun at Valley Forge. Flag 
bearers were massed into groups of 
forty or more, and boys from Dixie 
still proudly flew the Stars and Bars. 
The tramp of thousands of feet on 
the hard, dusty ground; the swirls of 
dust and the loud cheers as the cream 
of American youth marched by was a 
never to be forgotten experience. 

In July ninety-four years ago 50,- 
000 other Americans were casualties 
in three days of bitter fighting at the 
Battle of Gettysburg, another hal- 


lowed spot on Pennsylvania soil. 
There too, American youth marched 
but for a different purpose. Now the 
great-grand-children of the boys of 
the Blue and the Grey were again 
meeting in Pennsylvania, but in a 
spirit of comradeship, along with 
thousands of other American boys 
from all parts of America. With them 
were Scouts from the Dominion of 
Canada, and other foreign countries. 

They were at Valley Forge for fun 
and good fellowship, but they were 
also there to learn by doing and ‘see- 
ing. 

When Washington and his ragged 
troops camped at Valley Forge there 
were less than 4,000,000 people on the 
American continent. By the time the 
Battle of Gettysburg was fought there 
were 33,000,000 people, and today 
there are nearly 170,000,000. 

The demands made on our soil, 
water, wildlife and forests by this 
great increase in population has been 
recognized by the leaders of the Boy 
Scout movement, and today conserva- 
tion of our natural resources plays a 
vital role in Scouting. 

At the Jamboree, the inter-relation 





between soil, water, forests and wild- 
life was graphically demonstrated by 
a “conservation circus.” Three iden- 
tical units were set up on the 3,000 
acre Valley Forge State Park. Each 
conservation unit contained three 
“arenas.” One featured soil and water 
conservation, another wildlife and a 
third forestry. A carnival spirit per- 
vaded the “House of Magic’—a large 
circus-type tent located at each of the 
three units at the Jamboree. Here 200 
Scouts at a time saw a new film, “Our 
Magic Land” and a slight-of-hand 
show demonstrating conservation 
points. From this tent the Scouts went 
on conducted tours through the three 
out-door arenas which featured wild- 
life; soil and water and forestry. Spe- 
cialists in these three major phases 
of conservation lectured to each group 
of Scouts as they passed through their 
areas. Carefully developed exhibits 
illustrated the lecture tours, and the 
Scouts were able to see good and bad 
practices in the handling of our price- 
less natural resources. 
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"<? QUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 
Sea 


Let's Make A Buzz-Board 


By Ted S. Pettit 


ee on quiz boards or buzz- 
boards are easy to make and can 
be used in many different places. 
Their chief purpose is to make a 
game out of learning something about 
nature. They are good preparation 
for trips into fields and forests for 
those who do not know much about 
the outdoors. For those who do, quiz- 
boards are good for review and fun 
to use in a competition. 

Very simply, a buzz-board is a piece 
of heavy cardboard or plywood on 


which pictures of birds, mammals, 
reptiles, tracks, leaves, or natural ob- 
jects themselves, are mounted. On one 
side of the board are names of the 
objects. Beside each picture is an elec- 
trical contact point or doorbell but- 
ton. Beside each name is a contact 
point or button. When the two cor- 
rect contact points are touched with 
pointers, or the two correct buttons 
are pushed, a buzzer sounds or a 
light flashes, or both. If the correct 
name is not matched up with the cor- 
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rect picture, nothing happens. There 
are many different variations of this 
basic quiz board—each designed to 
teach or review different phases of 
nature and conservation. 


Buzz-boards can be made for about 
$3.00 or may cost $10.00 or so, de- 
pending upon how they are made. 
The more expensive one will last for 
years and may be used in many dif- 
ferent ways. 


Buzz-boards are excellent ‘“gim- 
micks” to make for use in Cub Scout- 
ing, Boy Scouting, Girl Scouting, 
Campfire Girls, 4-H or Junior Con- 
servation Club programs. Making one 
or more is a fine good turn for Boy 
or Girl Scouts, when they are given 
to schools for use in classrooms. Even 
adults get a kick out of using them 
as is proved by their popularity in 
museums and along nature trails in 
our national and state parks. 


A Simple Buzz-Board 


The simplest kind of a quiz board 
may be made by using a piece of 2x3 
feet heavy corrugated cardboard such 
as packing cases are made of. Make a 
simple frame of 1x2 stock and tack 
the cardboard to the frame. (Illustra- 
tion A). Next, mark off the front of 
the cardboard as shown in Illustra- 
tion B. On the left side of the board 
you have twelve 6x8 inch spaces. On 
the right side you have a column for 
twelve names. 


Use an ice pick or sharp nail and 
make a hole in the lower left corner 
of each space on the left side of the 
board and at the right end of each 
line in the column on the right side 
of the board. 


Get twenty-four l-inch brass fast- 
eners (the kind that look like a cotter 
pin with a flat head) and insert them 
in the holes. 


Now, using bell wire or fine copper 
wire, which you can get in a dime 
store or radio shop, start your wiring. 
What you do is connect one point on 
the left with one point on the right. 
See Illustration C. 


Connect the points by wrapping 
the wire tightly around the base of 
the paper fasteners and then by open- 
ing the fastener with a screwdriver or 
knife so that it will stay in place. 


The next step is to make the 
pointers with which you touch two 
contact points to make the buzzer 
sound. 


You need a six volt battery, two 
round brass curtain rods, bell wire, 
and a six volt doorbell or buzzer. 
Mount the buzzer or bell on the 
frame of the board, inside on the 
back, and fasten the battery to the 
frame with tape or a metal band. 
(Illustration D) 


Cut two pieces of wire each 4 feet 
long and push them through the 
round curtain rods. Be sure that an 
inch or so of wire makes good contact 
with the rod. It is best to solder the 
wire to the rod but it may be wound 
around tightly, if no solder is avail- 
able. 


Hook up the buzzer battery and 
pointers as shown in Illustration E. 
Connect one contact point on the 
buzzer with one contact point on the 
battery. Connect the other contact 
point on the battery to one pointer. 
Connect the second contact point on 
the buzzer with the second pointer. 


Now test the buzz-board. If wired 
according to Illustration C, touch one 
pointer to the second point down in 
the right hand column. Touch the 
second pointer to the upper right 
point on the left side of the board. 
When the buzzer sotinds, you know 
you are almost finished. If it doesn’t 
work, check your wiring to see that 
all connections are tight. You can get 
help in wiring from your school sci- 
ence teacher or any radio man or 
electrician. 


You are now ready to finish the 
board. You do this by fastening pic- 
tures on the left side of the board— 
in those 6x8 inch spaces, and by 
printing the correct name on the 
proper line on the right. The easiest 
way to be sure your picture and name 
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® BACK oF POARD 
LETTERS AND NUMBERS A/D /N CHECKING 
FOR PROPER W1RING- 


are right, is to number the lines (on 
the back of the board) from top to 
bottom, and then letter the squares 


from left to right. (See Illustration 
F). If you wired your board as shown 
in Illustration C, the picture in space 
A should be labeled on line 6. The 
rest of the spaces should be labeled 
as follows: 


E-9 
F-—1] 

One of the best sources of pictures 
for this buzz board is back issues of 
the GAME News. The covers are just 
about the right size to fit the spaces, 
and the variety of pictures over a few 
years is tremendous. If you have saved 
your copies, you have pictures of 
birds, mammals and dogs. 

Another good source of pictures is 
the Golden Nature Guide series, a 
series of books on mammals, birds, 
flowers, fish, reptiles and trees. These 
books cost $1.00 each and are avail- 
able in most book or stationery stores 
or newsstands. With all these pictures 
you could make five or six buzz- 


boards—one of each of five or six dif- 
ferent subjects. 

If you do not want to use pictures, 
it is possible (and perhaps better) to 
use natural objects in the spaces on 
the left. Actual leaf specimens can be 
mounted with gummed tape or 
staples. Twigs; tree seeds; grasses; 
flowers; ferns; moss; fruits; casts of 
tracks; or even signs of animals can 
be mounted on the left and identified 
on the right. Signs of animals makes 
an interesting and perhaps tricky quiz 
board. 


Get out in the woods or fields and 
collect everything you see that indi- 
cates the presence of animals. Take 
along some small plastic pill bottles 
to hold the collections. Look for the 
following: Owl pellets (break them 
apart and see what the owl ate—skulls 
and bones show presence of small 
mammals as well as owls) ; droppings; 
bits of fur or feathers; old nests; 
beaver chips; porcupine chewed 
wood; nuts chewed by squirrels; make 
casts of tracks; candy or cigarette 
wrappers to indicate litterbugs; a sec- 
tion of dead tree to show woodpecker 
holes or nest; other signs of feeding. 


It is possible to make a collection 
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of plaster casts or tracks and moynt 
the casts on the buzz board. Identify 
them in the column on the right. 
Another good stunt is to mount 
leaves, twigs or wood samples on the 
left and instead of writing names on 
the right, list uses of the tree. The 
purpose is to match the use with the 
twig or leaf. Possibilities might be: 


Use 
Maple syrup 
Bird food 
Lumber 
Skiis 
Baseball bats 
Christmas trees 
Rabbit browse 
Deer or turkey 
food 
Food or furniture 
Food or cover 
for birds 
Tinder for starting 
fires in wet 
weather 
Lumber 


Leaf or twig 
Sugar Maple 
Dogwood 
White Oak 
Hickory 
White Ash 
Balsam 
Sumac 
Beech 


Walnut 
Cedar 


Birch 


Pine 


True—False 


On much the same principle it is 
easy to make a board on which state- 
ments can be mounted so that you try 
to figure out whether they are true 
or false. See Illustration G for wiring 
plan. 


Possible sentences might be: 


1. The game animal taken most 
frequently is the-cottontail. (true) 
2. Young fawns found while one is 
hiking should be left undis- 
turbed. (true) 
. A hunting license permits you to 
hunt anyplace you please. (fz!se) 
. You can tell the age of a buck by 
counting the points on his ant- 
lers. (false) 
. Ringneck pheasants were brought 
here from Asia. (true) 
. The woodduck is the only duck 
that nests in trees. (false) 
. All hawks eat game animals, so 
should be shot. (false) | 
. The largest rodent is the beaver. 
(true) 
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9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Porcupines throw their quills. 
(false) 

The smallest mammal is 
shrew. (true) 

You need a 90 pound bow to 
hunt successfully, (false) 

A good: compass will point the 
way back to camp. (false) 


the 


. A 22 long rifle bullet will carry a 


mile or more. (true) 


. A rattlesnake always rattles be- 


fore he strikes. (false) 


. Moss always grows on the north 


side of a tree. (false) 


. Tests prove that yellow is a safer 


color than red _ for 


hunting 
clothes. (true) 


. Gauge and caliber mean the 


same thing. (false) 


. A whistler and a goldeneye are 


the same duck. (true) 


. Forest fires are harmful to wild- 


life as well as the forest. (true) 


. Bears are true hibernators. (false) 
. Woodchucks are true _ hiberna- 


tors. (true) 


. The Osprey is called fish hawk. 


(true) 


23. Bison once lived in Pennsylvania. 
(true) 


24. The skunk is a member of the 
weasel family. (true) 


An All-Purpose Buzz-Board 


An all purpose buzz-board—one on 
which you can change pictures and 
captions easily is shown in IIlustra- 
tion H. 


Instead of using cardboard on a 
frame, use a piece of 14” plywood, 
and fasten on strips of metal or wood 
molding as shown. This molding may 
be obtained in any hardware store or 
building supply yard. 

Using the molding in this way, it is 
possible to make up a dozen sets of 
cards and captions, and change them 
easily any time you wish. 

The buzz-board in Illustration H 
also has doorbell buttons instead of 
pointers and contact points. This 
buzz-board costs about $12.00 to 
$15.00 to make, but it will last for 
years. The wiring plan is shown in 
Illustration I. 
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First mount twelve doorbells down 
the outside of the column at the 
right, first drilling two holes for each 
button through the plywood where 
the button will be placed. Connect 
short pieces of wire to the two contact 
points on each button. Push the wire 
through holes to the back of the 
board, before screwing on the buttons. 


Next, mount buttons in the corner 
of the spaces on the left side board 
in the same way. Now nail on the 
molding. 

Hook up corresponding contact 
points on the buttons on the right to 
one piece of wire. Fasten that wire to 
one point on the buzzer. Fasten cor- 
responding contact points of the but- 
tons on the left to one piece of wire, 
and fasten that wire to one connec- 
tion on the battery. 

Now connect the second contact 
point on button No. | on the right to 
the second contact point on the but- 
ton in space B on the left. In the 
same way connect other buttons as 
follows: 

Right 


Left Right 


7 
8 
9 
10 
1] 
12 


Finally, connect the second battery 


Left 


with the second buzzer 


terminal 
terminal. 
You are now ready to mount pic- 
tures on cards and write captions on 
cards, and slide them into place. 


Changing the Pattern 


Many times people who use these 
buzz-boards frequently enough get to 
know the wiring system. They remem- 
ber which two buttons to press to 
sound the buzzer. They do not neces-: 
sarily know which caption goes with 
which picture, but they are right 
every time. 

One way to fool them is to change 
the pattern frequently. For example, 
after a few days, rewire the board so 
9 is connected with I; 11 with J; 8 
with A; etc. This means making new 
caption cards, but that is easy. Make 
up several sets of caption cards and 
on the back, sketch out the wiring 
plan that goes with card. Changing 
the wiring is quick and easy, if you 
use the new screw-type solderless wire 
connections, that are sold by electri- 
cal shops or radio repair shops. They 
cost only 2 or 3 cents each. 

Buzz-boards are fun to make and 
easy too. They are fun to use and 
can teach a lot about nature and 
conservation. Your outdoor fun in the 
future depends upon how well you 
know the outdoors, and upon how 
much all of us understand and do 
something about conservation. 














NEW BOOKLET OUTLINES PENNSYLVANIA VACATIONS 


The Keystone State in outline might well be the title of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s néw booklet on vacation opportunities in Pennsylvania. 
Actually it’s called “More Vacation Fun for Everyone in Pennsylvania” and 
it can be obtained free by writing to the Department of Commerce, Harris- 
burg 4, Pennsylvania. 

Shaped in the proportions of the Commonwealth boundaries, the book 
let is 28 color pages of word and picture about the different sections of 
Pennsylvania. Designed as a guide for potential vacationers, the booklet 
shows many highlights of the scenic beauty and historical traditions of 
the Keystone State. 

While no specific hunting tips are given, there are innumerable sugges 
tions of the different types of attractions and vacations which are available 
right in our own backyard. The attractive booklet breaks the Common- 
wealth into six different regions geographically and pictures many of the 
sights in each. 





HAT criteria shall be used to 

evaluate the 1957 October Bow 
and Arrow Season in Pennsylvania? Is 
a successful season to be measured 
solely on the number of deer bagged 
by the archers or the number of bow- 
men who participated in the hunt? 
Does the money received from the 
sale of special archery licenses, the 
sales of archery tackle, or the services 
in supplying food, lodging, and trans- 
portation measure the success or fail- 
ure of the season? Does the length of 
the season, the weather, the sun high- 
lighting the vivid colors of timbered 
slopes, filtering down through the 
trees to turn the fallen leaves into 
spots of gold, or a comet riding high 
in the sky seen in the half light be- 
fore dawn weigh the scales heavily in 


favor of a successful hunt although 
we failed in our attempt to send an 
arrow to its mark? We can evaluate 
the peace and quiet contentment each 
of us achieves in contact with nature? 
Who can put a price on memories of 
the smell of wood smoke curling up 
from the fireplace in the evening as 
we recount the incidents of the day; 
the antics of the squirrels and other- 
small woodland creatures viewed from 
our place of concealment? A ruffed 
grouse glides in on silent wing, 
alights, and struts in blissful un- 
awareness of our presence. A far cry 
from the thundering, nerve racking 
explosion that takes place when he 
erupts from cover and takes flight 
during the grouse hunting season. 
Surely, each one of us has his or her 
own yardstick by which we measure 
our successes and failures, but to those 
of us who were fortunate enough to 
carry a bow into the outdoors during 
the past special archery season there 
are few who do not count the season 
a success. 
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Measured in terms of licenses is- 
sued, approximately 55,000 archers 
were eligible to hunt during the 
special archery season in Pennsy]l- 
vania. This is more than twice the 
number of bow hunters licensed for 
the 1956 special archery season. Each 
year since 1951, the first year that a 
special bow and arrow season was in- 
troduced in Pennsylvania, the num- 
ber of bow hunters has increased. Six 
years ago 5442 licenses were issued 
and the bow hunters bagged 32 bucks, 
a success ratio of 1:170. In 1952 the 
success ratio was only 1:340 when 
8432 bow hunters took 25. male deer. 
This is the low point measured in 
terms of bow hunter success in the 
special archery seasons to date. Dur- 
ing the 12 day special archery season 
in 1953 the success ratio increased to 
1:125, when 10,691 bow hunters ac- 
counted for 84 male deer. In 1956 the 
season was lengthened from 12 to 17 
days. Bucks only were legal game and 
the bow hunters took 224 deer. That 
year 26,029 archers participated in 
the special archery season and _ at- 


tained the highest success ratio, 1:116, 
to that date. 


In 1957 the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission authorized an any deer 
special archery season of 8 days dura- 
tion in October. Preliminary reports 
indicate that the bow hunters bagged 
603 male deer during this period. An 
additional 713 antlerless deer fell to 
the bowhunters. Comparing the suc- 
cess ratio of bucks taken during this 
eight day period with the 17 days 
season for bucks only in 1956 we find 
that the 1957 season resulted in a suc- 
cess ratio of 1:91 for bucks which is 
the highest of any of the special 
archery seasons. The overall success 
ratio for 1957 is 1:42, which is also a 
record. Considering the well known 
fact that antlerless deer far exceed in 
numbers the legal bucks seen on any 
day’s hunt it is interesting to note 
that 46% of the total bowhunters bag 
was composed of antlered deer. The 
fear expressed in some quarters that 


an any deer season would result in a 
slaughter of does is thus seen to have 
been needless. It would appear that 
bow hunters as a class are selective 
when they take to the woods in 
search of deer. 


Deer were taken by the bowhunters 
in all but four of the State’s sixty- 
seven counties. Delaware, Mercer, 
Montour, and Philadelphia Counties 
were the exceptions. The highest 
number of kills was registered in Pot- 
ter County where archers took 72 
antlered and 75 antlerless deer. Forest 
County was second with 62 antlered 
and 71 antlerless deer. These two 
counties accounted for approximately 
one-fifth of the total bag taken in the 
State during the special season. Few 
deer were taken by the bowhunters 
in the counties which are predomin- 


SULLIVAN COUNTY BUCK weighing 150 
pounds fell to the archery prowess of Bill 
Roberts, Kingston during the 1957 season. 
He used a 40 pound bow and shot from 
40 yards to down this 6 point trophy. 
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antly agricultural; 2 in Armstrong, 10 
in Indiana, 3 in Lancaster, 3 in York 
are typical of these counties. How- 
ever a total of 33 deer of which 21 
were bucks were taken in Westmore- 
land County. 


Questionnaires returned to the 
Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion by members show that the com- 
posite bowhunter shoots a 53 pound 
bow in the hunting field. Two of the 
successful archers carried bows draw- 
ing between 70 and 75 pounds and 9 
reported that their bows drew 40 
pounds or less. A thirty’ pound bow 
brought down a deer on the spot at 
25 yards and one of the fair sex 
registered a chest hit with a bow 
drawing 27 pounds. The deer was 
recovered within thirty-five yards. 


About half of those who reported 
used a two bladed broadhead and the 
remaining half were equally divided 
between three and four blades. One 
bowhunter bagged his deer with a six 
point blade. 


Forty per cent of the deer were re- 
covered within 50 yards, 30 per cent 
within a 100 yards, 18 per cent within 
300 yards, and 12 per cent at dis- 
tances exceeding 300 yards. 


Bowhunters arrested for violations 
of the game law numbered 77 during 
the special archery season. Thirty-one 
of the violations were for hunting be- 
tween ‘the hours of 5:30 p.m. and 
6:00 a.m. Eleven were arrested for 
using an automobile to hunt deer 
and 18 for throwing an artificial light 
on deer while in possession of a bow 
and arrows. Four archers were arrested 
for driving on State Game Land 
roads closed against vehicular traffic. 
Hunting within 150 yards of occu- 
pied buildings accounted for 5 arrests 
and 2 archers were apprehended when 
they attempted to kill a second deer. 
In addition, individual bowmen were 
arrested for: attempting to kill deer 
with a rifle, possessing deer unlaw- 
fully taken (deer was killed with a 
firearm and an arrow was stuck in the 
bullet hole), carrying a firearm, shoot- 


































































POTTER COUNTY BUCK fell to S. Roy 
Hollinger, Lancaster on his first hunt with 
bow and arrow. He used a 44 pound bow 
at 55 yards to down this 4-point, 125-pound 
antlered deer. 


ing at deer in a public park, hunting 
without a special archery license, and 
failure to tag a deer within one hour 
after killing. 

Fourteen accidents were reported 
during the special archery season. 
Twelve were self inflicted. An analy- 
sis of the individual reports shows 
that the majority of wounds were in- 
curred when the archer was carrying — 
an arrow nocked in the bow. A 
stumble or a fall resulted in a self- 
inflicted wound. The following report 
is typical: “I was carrying my bow in 
my left hand with an arrow nocked 
in position, stepped over a log and 
fell. Arrow went into calf of leg.” 
Two bowhunters who were not using 
quivers and carried arrows in their 
hand were injured when they stum- 
bled and fell. One suffered a minor 
chest wound and the other a wound 
in the thigh. An archer shot at a 
crow in a tree and the falling arrow 
deflected by a branch struck him a 
glancing blow on the left cheek bone. 
Of the two bowmen injured by 















































































































































PGC Photo by Parlaman. 
FOREST COUNTY buck was bagged by 
Dick Covington, Rocky Grove, on opening 
day of the 1957 Archery Season. The success- 
ful hunter shot from a range of 40 yards, 
the 9-point buck traveling 90 yards before 
dropping. 


others, the circumstances were almost 
identical. In each instance one bow- 
man was following a companion 
closely along a path. The bowman in 


‘front stopped suddenly and his com- 


panion taken unaware jabbed the 
leading hunter with the arrow nocked 
in the bow. None of the wounds were 
of a serious nature but the majority 
required medical attention, and in 
one case a doctor’s services were re- 
quired to remove the hunting blade. 

Many family groups, including 
these with minor children, enjoyed 
their annual vacation in Penn’s 
Woods during the special archery 
season. The recreational possibilities 
of the special archery season are un- 
limited and each season sees greater 
numbers taking their vacations at this 
time of the year. Formerly the exodus 
of vacationists began shortly after 
Labor Day. Now the facilities of the 
State Parks and public camps are in 
increasing demand during the month 
of October. 


Come what may, each and every 
bowhunter looks forward to the 1958 
special archery season. It’s a time to 
hunt and a time to play, and a grand 
time of year to live in the great out- 
doors. 


ART OF CAMOUFLAGE is a valuable trick in bowhunting. Although lack of motion is 
usually more important in keeping deer within range, the hunter whose outline is 
broken with natural shadows will often find deer not afraid to move close to his place 


of concealment. 
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Let's Put Some Light 
on the Subject 


By John F. Clark 


Illustrated by the writer 


. an old shotgun that’s ready 
for the junk heap? Or perhaps 
you have that old stock left over 
when you had new wood put on old 
“Betsy” last year. In any event you 
are Missing a good thing if you throw 
them away. With a little bit of sand- 
ing, drilling a couple of holes, and a 
small outlay of cash, you can turn 
those old stocks into lamps that will 
add a great deal to the appearance of 
your den or hunting camp. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they even look good in 
the living room. 

For the gun club that is short on 
funds, these lamps make inexpensive, 
and very attractive shooting trophies. 
They’re a change from the usual 
medal or plaque. 

In order to turn the stocks into 
lamps you will need the following 
items: 

Shotgun stock (One with the 
hole clear through) 

Piece of wood for the base (Ap- 
prox. 1” thick) 

Lamp wiring kit 

Lamp shade 

Two wood screws 
long) 

Sandpaper (Medium to very fine) 

Tubing (To fit lamp unit) 

Spar varnish 

Incidentally, if you don’t have an 
old stock, some of the stock manufac- 
turers can supply you with factory 
“seconds” at a reasonable price. 

First you will have to sand down 
the stock to remove any nicks or 
scratches. Start out with the medium 
sandpaper and finish with the very 


(About 3” 








fine. Sand down the butt of the stock 
so that it sets level. Then apply sev- 
eral coats of varnish to the stock. 

The base is made from the same 
kind of wood as the stock. The draw- 
ings will give you some ideas as to 
the type of base you want to make. 
After sanding, drill the holes for the 
mounting screws, and the lamp cord. 
Then varnish. After the lamp is com- 
pletely assembled, cut a piece of felt 
to the size of the bottom of the base 
and glue in place. This prevents the 
lamp from marring the furniture. 

The brass bases from shot shells 
add a decorative touch. 
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@omE IDEAS FOR BASES... 


HEADS OF SHOTGUN 
SHELLS , POLISHED ¢ 
SGT IN BASE... 


~“—CAN BG USED AS 
SHOOTING TROPHY. 
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The Gun Dog 


By Herbert Kendrick 


GREAT number of hunters con- 

tinue to hunt small game with- 
out the aid of a trained gun dog. 
Perhaps it is true that more game 
can be bagged by “walking them up” 
than by hunting with a poorly trained 
dog. The only way to hunt birds 
successfully, however, is with the aid 
of a properly trained dog. 

The modern bird dog logically be- 
longs second only to the gamebird 
itself because he is by far the most 
important adjunct to the sport of 
hunting. The upland gunner can 
easily buy a new gun or other hunt- 
ing equipment on short notice. But 
the process by which he possesses a 
fine, well-trained dog is very slow and 


many times uncertain. Grouse, wood- 
cock, pheasant or quail hunting with- 
out a dog is just not bird hunting at 
all. Any sportsman who knows and 
loves the sport, if given a choice, 
would much rather go into the 
autumn covers without his gun than 
without his dogs. During the market - 
hunting days a good dog proved to 
be a very necessary part of the hunt- 
er’s outfit. 


In recent years the upland gunner 
has become highly conscious of class 
dogs as an aid to bagging game. In 
the woods and fields the dog has be- 
come the hunter’s close associate and 
pardner, providing all the com- 
panionship that good men require. 
Many men fail to realize how much 
pleasure is added by working with a 
dependable dog. Even though a 
hunter has friends with whom he 
hunts with pride, he does not stay 
home on a clear crisp day for the 
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lack of human companionship if he 
owns a good dog. 

Hunting with a good dog during 
the open season is the very essence 
of the fine sport. But since the sea- 
sons are short, many men continue 
to follow game with their dogs 
throughout the winter months, freely 
content to watch the dog’s work with 
no sense of loss because the gun is 
left at home. 

A continually growing interest in 
bird dogs is regarded as beneficial to 
game conservation. The more atten- 
tion is given to owning better dogs, 
the more interest is created to have 
more birds on which to work the 
dogs. A well-trained retriever leaves 
no dead or wounded birds in the 
woods or fields. 

Many sportsmen do not have the 
time to develop a young puppy into 
a finished gun dog. It is often'neces- 
sary, therefore, to purchase a mature 
dog already trained for the field. To 
buy a trained dog, secure the advice 
of a dependable dog man, asking him 
to recommend a proper kennel. De- 
cide the breed and sex of dog you 
desire. Write or visit the kennel, stat- 
ing your needs and, if they have a 
dog that seems to suit you, by all 
means visit the kennel and have the 


handler demonstrate the dog’s ability 
in the field on wild game. If the dog 
looks good to you, take him home. 
Take plenty of time to let him be 
come acquainted with you and his 
new environment before taking him 
into the field. 

If it is impossible to visit the ken- 
nel and see a prospect work, be cer- 
tain before you buy, that the dog be 
shipped on a ten day trial basis, 
When purchasing.a dog, please do 
not expect a thousand dollar dog for 
a hundred. If your tastes run high in 
hunting stock, it is necessary to match 
it with your billfold. In gun dogs, as 
in every other field, you get only 
that for which you pay. 

Before the season opens, be sure 
to work dogs in the late afternoons 
so that they will be toughened and 
in good working condition before the 
all-day grinds begin. It is a good 
time to brush up on his training and 
correct some of the faults he may 
have had last season. 

If you do not have a dog and feel 
that it is too late to buy one for this 
season, make plans to hunt with 
someone who has dogs. You will find 
that one of the greatest pleasures in 
the outdoors is watching the work 
of a good bird dog. 





NEW TURKEY FILM IN DEMAND 


Wildlife and hunting prospects have become prime subjects again, as cool 
weather returns and another game season approaches. At this time of year 
attendance at sportsmen’s meetings jumps and the demand for speakers and 
motion pictures increases correspondingly. Along with information on game 
prospects and discussions on new laws sportsmen’s organizations, schools and 
others will seek interesting visual information on wildlife and the outdoors. 

The Game Commission’s latest motion picture “The Eastern Wild Turkey 
in Pennsylvania” is one in great demand. It is a documentary film that re- 
veals the life history of this prized bird and shows how good wildlife planning 
and nature’s help brought the colorful bird back to the Keystone State in 
great numbers. 

Here is a fascinating story captured on film that enthralls sportsmen 
viewers, but it has great appeal also for non-hunters of both sexes. 
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How to Make a 


HOWN here are the main essen- 
tials required to make a good fox 
pelt drying board. Included is a 
thoroughly seasoned white pine board 
one-half inch thick, seven inches wide 
and about 40 inches long. It should 
be knotless although if knots are not 
located along the edges, the lumber 
is satisfactory. Tools include a yard- 
stick, a pencil, plane, hatchet or draw- 
ing knife, and a small wooden block 
with sandpaper wrapped around it. 
The first step is to plane the board 
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Fox Pelt Drying Board 


By Larry J. Kopp 
Photos By The Author 


to a fairly smooth finish on both sides. 
Next place your yardstick across one 
end of the board as shown here and 
make a pencil mark on the board at _ 
the three and four inch mark for the 
nose or tip end. The next two 
measurements are for the head and 
shoulders. The proper location of the 
head is six inches in from the tip. 
Thirteen inches in from the tip for 
the shoulders. Make a pencil mark in 
the center of the board at the six and 
thirteen inch points. Next, place your 
yardstick across the board as shown. 
Make a pencil mark two and one half 
inches away on each side of the center 
mark for the shoulders which should 
be five inches wide; therefore make a 
pencil mark two and _ one-fourth 
inches away on each side of the center 
mark. These measurements are for 








average size fox pelts. Very large pelts 
require larger boards. 

After all the foregoing measure- 
ments have been made, take your 
yardstick and pencil and draw a 
straight line from the tip mark to the 
head, from the head to the shoulders, 
and from the shoulder mark to the 
base of the board. Make certain your 
yardstick is flush with the outer edge 
of the board at the base for it must 
be seven inches wide. 

Use a sharp hatchet or drawing 
knife to shape your board, but be 
sure not to cut too close or beyond 
your pencil marked outline. Next, use 
a plane and smooth off the rough 
edges. Tilt the board slightly sideways 
and plane the sharp corner edges to 
a smooth, rounded finish. 


Finally, to make a really neat job 
complete, the entire board and espe- 
cially the edges and the tip should 
be well sanded. For a beter hold and 
to do a more efficient job, wrap the 
sandpaper around a small, wooden 


block. 























PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


M. J. GOLDEN Acting Executive Director 


JOSEPH J. MICCO Comptroller 
Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER 


GLENN L. BOWERS 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 
FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 


Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 


gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 


Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 


umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21442 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
a Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 


ingdon. Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 


Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 


Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
ae. Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM, Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, 
Distant. Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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PROF. E. W.. CALLENBACH 
PENN STATE COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. 


Pennsylvania Birds and Mammals 


for instruction . for decoration... . the generous size (22 x 28) . ‘ 
the handsome color makes these new prints just right for the club housed “4 
rumpus room—library—and schoolroom. 4 


Send a check or money order for just $1.50 with your name and. 
address to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION, HARRIS: : 
BURG, PA., and receive your set (4 prints) of Pennsylvania’ s Birds 
and Mammals. . 








